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nuring, Dengi of Reiſs 
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'N the Preface to mm formite 
Treatiſe of Husbandry, 1 did 
A 3 ſome- 


The _ 


| 
fymaytur ch utility FOO, Pee 


hehe it being an 
Art that we the leaſt pence 
on other Arts of, of, any ſever, 
being* colt Avi BN few 
Tool, for the; breaking the ſtub- 
born Clods of the Earth, and the 


epdrFuigs the? Seed 

A af 77 es ie here is 0 
other Science, Art, or Trade, but 
hath medixeelyi.ot infedbately an 
abſolute r Ace qr ..dependency 
on Husbangry, or ſome of its 
4 "Cie 0--QRCC- 
&ht 4 gatt- 
butt A griculturan aliaram Artiznp 
"Matrem &fe \at Nutricem. - More 
elpccially the Maricitie Trade of 


ſe whole* World Hhath' for®the 
moſt part regard tothe" Products 


of. the . Earth obtained b - 
gn Labo ur and . Induſ 9: 
ne 
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The: Rrefage. 
the Silks and Spices, of Aſea, the 
Sugar, Tobacco, Indico, &c. of 4 
merica ,. fixſt.,.advanced Trading 
thather,. and-ate yet the. principal 
Commodities. which. allure . our 
Europeans to, make ſo: long and 
dangerous Yoyages into: thoſe rc- 
mote Parts... As for.. Metals and 
Minerals, anather part of the ſub- 
ject of Trade, alchqugh I hayc 
not treated hitherto. of them, yet 
may their extraction, qut..of the 
obdurace, parts. of the . Earth be 
deem.d a,Branch of Agricul, ture. 
i...[t 1s, particularly. abſcrv'd,. that 
the planting. of. IMC Certain Spe- 
cies of Vegetables, in places where- 
in they, delighted; hath acquired 
unto,; and. maintaind, a Trade 
there : As the. planting of Tobacco 
in Virginia, Sugar 1n Barbadoes, 
Currans in, the Itle of Zant, Vines 

2" in 


The \Prefate. 
in the. Cararies and '1n France; 
The like [Inſtances" triay be pro- 
duced of tnatiy other. places, that 
by his Att if 4 Agrictilture only, 
have bech” mhnitely* ctitich'd, and 
their Trade advanced.” - © 

It will be obje&ted{I kw) chit 
there are many places very much 
enriched thd' itmproved-by Trade, 
that have very Niece of Agricul: 
tare uſed thercin ; ttor have the 
Inhabicatits thetcof* 'biit little Land 
to dll or : improve, taving rice 


Cotn en 
ig 'to NR Pe Loa 


ſome of Rok 7 inces "of oo Lows 
Countries,” &c, "and yet 0 places 
flouriſh mote thafll jy by Trade 
only. To which-it ily be at 
A That although they have 
but hittle-Land of tho wth yet 
ate chey and cheix Ttatles Nite 
tained 


F 
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tained by the Husbandry of their 
Neighbouts: As Middleburgh in 
Fexland, Amfterdam itn Holland, 
Hamboraugh, c. depend « on, and 
ae Cc by the HuSbandry 
of 'their Neighbouring Gertats , 
Dimes, &c.” from whorn' they have 
cher Corn, Cartel, Gr. Abd to 
whom in lieu thereof chey carry 
their own Manufactiites, atd the 
Products © of  forcign _—_ 


And.ont of the particular Re 

why they grow: ſo rich and g 

ori ſo {mall' Tetticorics, ” fr 
ſittation of their Counttlcs, | fir 
as placcs of Reſt, in Foros 


ons: berweer one * and 
another, and'of refuge and fects 


6h from the Attaque of = 
ith the Seas are 


mcambted : And ir doth not wp 
alt leffenthe Obligation that _—_ 
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things pe 


T he Preface: 

hath to. Hushandryz: becauſe many 
Countries, Cities, and.places thrive 
ſo well where Husbandry 1s. not 

For the, City of, London, .not- 
withſtanding its great Trade, and 
many Noblc and Wealthy Inha- 
bicants init and its Suburbs, cam- 
ngcſubſit without the Huebandry 
in; many.. of the, Neighbouring 
Countics,; whoſe daily labour; and 
induſtry..in that Art; are the prin- | 
cipal | macans , of, preſerving and 
maintaining that;- great City, nat 
cellaxics . for. life ; but in many 
altowards the Support 


of their. 4 c And Trafhi. redtte 
.- And-1t;is alſo, abſeryable,. That 
where Agriculture 1s ſighted, neg- | 
Ft5g, gr not ulcd, Trade 15 not | 
ble. in fuch places :; As 

on 


, 
. 


£On 
£133 51 


 ? 


on:the Tries Mull Coats of 4- 
fricaand America; In ſome places 
whereof little is.-20 be had by.our 

chants , beld ides the. hin of 
Wi Beaſts, or Rlephants, beth - 
and 1n. other'p places nothing. at all all. 


Alchough the. Soil may be. rich, 


and the Countries populous, bur 


with nhabitants lazy. an 4nd. 1gno- 
rant, Lhepnas on the os 


7 any, . OFhEr 
bg or induſtry,” ch ns: 


10g,., FoWling 4, 3, Or Sat Ins. of 


2-6 1 268 by om 
| that, : | . Kingd 
2 ſince e1 ulſios FOI, # 
vgs ,  Agyicul) ture "hart been 


| much neglected, "which hath. re- 


duced; that Kingdom, te lo mean 
2 Condition, 2s to 1ts Trade, that 
at would be, of lictle worth, did 
Not other Nazions maintain It, foe 
4 | ric 


the .lucre of its Ancrie Pro- 


EN. 

The fertile Kin King of. of he- 
link, for wad oh or.) Pcopl 9: 
cultivace. its ft 


and Texritotics, Fo ornts boi 

a tnalf Trade in compariſoh of 
| urs 

* Sothatif ic be ranted chit wy 

£ indi illing: and ithproyitis 


Bowen is a principal means, 
beger atid ſupport 4 Trade; 
har *the neglect hand. '6r the 
inaptitude of a_place for TH: 
v & 4 nears of the dt 
0X of 'Ttade; then will k 
ror be ny; that Trade mt: 
's cy on" Agricalture ; 
that to. Li pr noble- and 
ih geryou Te ps Art of Aprt- 
calti#e/ otic of” the prints 
Enceublatimins to Trae, ; a 
W1 
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will Gerais che Tradefatin. ound -. 


M:chanic, not only with all Ma- 
terials whereon to: imploy - his 
Art and Cunning, but with Food 
and, Rayment. for him and: his 
Family, whilſt he is advancing the 
Trade of the Nation, and heaping 


up Riches for lumſclf and his 


Poſterity.. . 

| Todeſcend to particulars with- 
in this flouriſffing Kingdom of 
England ( our Native Soul ;) It is 
moſt evident, that in fach parts 
thereof, where there is the greateſt 


plenty of Materials to work on, 
and neceſlarics tor the Opera- 


tors, there is the greateſt Trade 


managed : As in Shropſhire: and 


places adjacent , where there. 1s 
great plenty of Iron and Coal, and 
cheap living for the Workmen, 


by rcaſon of the plenty of all or 
of 


| . 
<-> 
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The Prefine 
of Egod,” &c. which the Earth 
produces through! che labour'and 
induſtry of the Husbandman, Vat 

uantities of all forts of Iron-work 
uſed in Building, . &c. arc” there 
made;nor only ro ferye the necetfa: 
ry,occaſions of mary inthuis King- 
don? bur'to*farmſh Foragners 
withall, go the great encreaſe of 
the National Tradg abroad.” 
The like may be ſaid of Shef- 
field, Rippon, Bedal, GCC. in Yorh- 
ſhire', © famous for driving © the 
Trades of | C utterys, g urriers, "Lotte 
mers, &c. All which ſorts of Iron- 
Ware cannot be made at fo low 
Rates in other places, where Meart, 
Drink; .&c. arc 'nort, ſo cheap ,'fo 
as fo maintain a general Trade to 
adyantage, notwithſtanding there 
may be'the” like plenty of the Ma- 
terials ro be wrought upon: And 
Vet: 


The Preface. 
yet in theſe places of Trade the 
Husbandman thriyes berter, than 
where a Market is wanting. For a 
quick Market, alchough ar area- 

ſonable price, is his delight. 
Many places in this Kmgdom 
| are famous for the divers Manu- 
factures made of Wool, "by reaſon 
of the plenty. of that Commo- 
dity, t,} of .the Products of Huſ- 
bandry. For thoſe Manufactures 
are generally made in ' places 
| where the Markets for Proviſions 
are reaſonable, which with the 
Frugalicy of the Spinners, Weavers, 
&c. ſupport that Trade. For we 
ſce that the French, who buy 
Woot here, export it with difficulty 
| and coſt ; yet by their cheaphiving 
2 in their own Country 'make- 1t 
into Cloath,&9c. and ſeltc at as low 
Ratcs in Markets abroad as the 


Engliſh : 
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Engliſh: From whence it js not 
unrcaſanable to conclude, that if 
we have Qur Proyifions for the 
Back and Belly cheaper than they 


( our Way} here being to be had | 


at lower Ratesthan raty can have 
6) we may under-{cl] them in 


any. place of the World. Therc- 


fore to maintain our Cloathing- 
Trade abroad, and leflen theirs,we 
muſt be obhged to the Husband- 
man, and the parfimonious living 
of ſuch Mechanics that arc cxer- 
ciſed in theſe Trades. = 
_ And as our Husbandry brings 
plenty to .the Marker, and ſuch 
plenty, ſypporreth and cncou- 
h the Mechanic z1o it like- 
wiſc prodyceth many  Commy- 
ditics, which, without any, or yery 
lictle, of .xhg.aid or aſliſtance of 
any: other than the Husbandman 


and 
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and the Merchant, beget and 
maintain a conliderable part of 
the Trade of this Kingdom, by 
cheir being annually exported into. 
foreign Parts: As Wheat, Rye, Bare 
ley, Oates, Beans, Hops, Linſeed, 
Peaſe, Fruits, C loverſeed, Rapeſeed : 
And alſo Lead, Coals, Clay, and 
ſeveral other ſorts of ſubterranean 
Commodities. And ſeveral forts 
of Fiſh are likewiſe annually ex- 
ported, which although they are 
not obtain'd by Agriculture, yer 
are they taken out of our 


Rivers and Seas by the Labour 


and Induſtry of our Country- 
men , and in part conduce to 
the advancement of Trade : Alſo 
ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts and other 
Animals are raiſed throughout 
the Kingdom, which are either 


tranſported in ſpecie , as Horſes, 
a &c, 


«Gs 4. fiend. £ 
by I 
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&c. Or yield ſome Commodity 


for the Merchant, as Butrer,Cheeſe, 
Bacon, Ox-Bones , Leather , Coney- | 
Skins, Coney-Furre, Wool, Wax, T at- 


low, Horn, &c. 


The Husbandry of England 1 


likewife produceth -ſeveral Matc- | 
rials on which the Mechanical | 
part of the People: imploy them- | 


ſelves: As Wool tor the making of 
C loath, Serges, Bays, Flannel, Stock- 
ings, Hats, &c. Hair, tor the 
making of HaireC loathes, Lines, 
Buttons, &c. Shins of Beaſts, for 
the making of Shoes, Gloves, &C. 


Corn and Grain, tor the making | 
of Bisket, Beer, Mum, diſtilled Spi- | 


rits, &c. Seeds, for the making 
of Oils, as Linſeed, Rapeſeed, &C. 
IromOar for the making of Iron, 


\ Steel, and an infinite number of 


Tools, Inflruments, Nails, Locks, &c. 
| made 
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! made of that Metal; and fine Clay 
: for the, making of 7obacco-Pipes, 
! and great variety of Earthen-Ware, 
which arc;glazed wich our Miner 
* rals, with very many other Wares 
| and Commodues that are cither 
| exported, as they are at firlt pro- 
! duced, or otherwiſe wrought into 


ſome other form by the Art of 
the Workman. By all which 
means the Forcign Trade of this 
Kingdom 1s ſupported, and ous 
great and numerous Fleets trading 
co all quarters of che Earch main- 
rained. | 

In return whereof are 1mported 


' Raw Silks, Camels Hair, and Goats 


Hair, Cottou, Elephants Teeth, Sc. 
which. being wrought here into . 
yariaus forms, arc again.exparted 
fo the great advantage of Trade, 
It is tne that the Artificers, that 

a 2 for 
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T be Preface. 
for the moſt parr,, convert theſe 
forcign Commodities: into Manu- 
factures, to the great Improve- 
ment of their Value,inhabit in or 
near London, and gain much 


Riches by their Pains and Induſtry, 


where Proviſions are dearer than 


in the remote parts in the Coun- 


try : The reaſon whereof 1s, that 
the City 1s the place for' the 


| Importation of thoſe Commodi- 


ties, and the place where curious 


Artificers, as well Strangers as 


Natives, Inhabit ; and where they 
have the greateſt Encouragement 
by their great Wages they make 
of their Skill and Induſtry: And the 


greatneſs of the Domeſtic Trade 


- there, takes off the greater part of 


their Manufactures; ( part thereof 
being exported ) and for that no 
other Port in this Kingdom hath 

a Trade 


Send Lond % kc.” A 


T he. Preface. "XVij 
a Trade ſufficient for the Expor- 
tation of ſuch Manufactures. | 
' Another Return of our Com- 
moditiesWported, are ſuch things 
that are necefſary to ſupport our 
Healths, and add. to the pleaſure 
of our Lives, and fatisfaction of 
our Minds: As Spices, Druggs, 
divers ſorts of Fruits , Sugars, 
Wines, Silver, Gold, Copper, fine 
Linnen, Paper, &c. Great quan- * 
ritics whereof are: annually im- 


ported. and conſumed in this 


Kingdom, to the no ſmall En- 
couragement of Trade, and con- 
ſequently of Husbandry. 

Thus by the Richnefs of our 
Soul, the great plenty of Manes, 
Minerals, Timber, Woods, Corn, 
Grain, Cattel, 0c. and ci Labour, 
Induſtry , and Ingenuity of the 
Husbandmen is the Trade of 

_ England 


KyD) The *Y 
_ England maintamed, which hath 
made it Famous throughout the 
Uniyerſe, Thar it 1s m worthily 
eſteem'd the Queen of®iies, athd 
made it: Rich and Powerful : Tts 
Store-houſes 'being/ Replete with 
the Riches of Th Indies, and 
other parts of the World'; and 
its Inhabitants cloathed with the 
Silks of Aſia ; Their Coffers filled 
with the - Metals of Africa and 
America; and cvery one from thc 
-reateſt alinoſt tb che mieaneſt 
folacing themſelves on the rich 
Cates, Wines, and Fraits of Europe, 
and other foreign Parts: 
"Therefore the tore Foreign 
Trade 1s encouraged and '&n- | 
ctcafed, the better will the Haf- 
bandrmar* thrive , becaiſe' hg 
©dmrtiodities will be che bette 
Yended, And the 1 mote Habandty 


cncreaſes, 
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encreaſcs.,, the more , plenty will 
there be of 1ts Productygto ſup- 
port and | maintain that Trade 
Forat 15 the plenty and the lowneſs 
of the.Prizes of our Native Com- 
modities,;that. begets and main- 
rains a;Trade abroad. 

It not the great corfumption 
of our .own Products that en- 
creaſeth our Wealth, as15 vulgarly 
thought: For. the, more we con- 
fume, |the. leſs 15 Ictr ro tranſport, 
and the' Rates of it the higher, 
and ſo. the-iTrade the lefs. As 1n 
-Wheac and. other Grain 1n ſuch 
years wherein we have plenty, and 
thaj the-Prizes,arc low, much 1s 
«£xpaxtcs,,begauſ our Merchants 


a6 abls-r9 . underſel others 


in; Fogcign Markets. And whar 


.ABaRtitits, focver are vended a= 


þroad-we .. have ſuitable Returns 
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for the fame. Now were there 
any centrivance in a plentiful 
year of Corn, to make a Con- 
ſumption at home- of a part of 
that Crop, whereby to enhance 
the prizes ro- the enriching of the 
Farmer ; this would be fo far from 
being an enriching of the Nation, 
that 1t would manifeſtly appear 
to be a loſs. For it 1s not the 
- gain of the 'Husbandman, in his 
ordinary way of Husbandry, by 
the riſe of his Commodity , nor 
of a Tradeſman in his ordinary 
- 'way of Trade, that enriches the 
Nation. As: in this preſent year 
1688. this Nation is blefled with 
a double Crqp of Wheat, -and a 
plenty of all other Grain. Now 
tro export 'a moyety. -of this 
Crop, would yery much adyan- 
tage the whole, when'a Con- 
ſumption 


ſumption ar” home would only 
a few. 

"Ir 1s not the burying of our 
Woollen that  advantageth the 
National Trade, but would rather 
be a prejudice to it, by con- 
ſuming ſo great a quantity of 
that Commodity; were 1t not 
that it prevents the Conſumption 
of the like quantity of Foreign 
Linnen. For the:more Wool our 
Flocks yield, and the lower the 
price of it is, and the cheaper our 
Proviſions. are, the. Clothier - can 
the better afford his Cloaths at a 
reaſonable rate to the Merchant, 
and he the better diſpoſe of them 
in a foreign Market. The like 
may be faid of all other Growths 
and Manufactures. 7 

But here it will be objected, 
that when Wool is at a low price, 
Foreigners 
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convert 1t abroad into Manu- 
factures, and by that means un- 
derſcl us,- to the great prejudice of 
Trade: To which may be an- 
ſwered, That it is our faules that 
we cannot work it, fo as to afford 
a better Pennyworth than: they : 
And fome of the:zReaſons. why 
we work not fercheap as Foreign 
ers-do:may betheſe:;, 54] 
-+Firſt;Our Lands very fruiutul, 
and "yields more cncreafe tor or- 
dinary Food, . ©. than there are 
Infabitants. tovonkume: uw, which 
begts a Lazinefs .m the meaner 
ſort3of- Peoplo m1 many places, 
char-ithey -will 'not. work hard, 
becanle ecafic: Labour will ſmain- 
tain them: Ag-on:the contrary 
raay%{Þe percarved by ;rhe:;more 
Indyſtrwus {fork arc: not Lazy, 


NOTL 


Foreigners buy 1t, ttanfport 1t, and 


|, nor is it 4 Diſeaſe inall'parts of 
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the Kingdom, ) who by their 
Labour in" ſeveral” Mechanic 
Trades, as well as by Husbandry, 
do not only maintain their Fa- 
milies, and bring up"'thew ' Chi 
dren to work, bur encteaſe 'in 
Riches, laying up for their Poſte+ 
rities : Which Indicates” 
_ The ſecorid Reaſon, viz; Want 
of Inhabitants : For'Wwete there 
more Hands, more Wotk might 
be - done, more Provilions*ſpent, 
to the Incoitragement of -Huf 
bandry, and there wotld"be mote 
Husbandmen' tmployed'; : rhat mn- 
ſtead of raiſmg -the 'pfizes'' of 
Tillage , &©c. there would: be a 
greater pknty. For our Lainds, 
rf well tilled, wonld in'alf 'proba- 
bility yield Proviſion enough fot 
three times the People more than 
now 


xxivv The Preface. 
now it doth. For if there were 
more People, they. muſt work 
cheaper; and 1f Proviſions were 
more plenty,they might the better 
afford it.. And incaſe that Pcople 
were multiplyed, by conſequence 
Trade. = encreaſc, and Lazi: 
neſs decreaſe, it being only the 
Richneſs of the Country, with the 
paucity. of .Inhahitants, that, be- 
gets ſo .grcat:-a . Pigritude: | No 
places yieJding more! Commoners, 
Vagrants,,, or 1dle. People, than 
thoſc parts where no public Tradg 
is managtd ; - Imployment at- 
crafting Pcople, and People cx- 
pendingthe encreaſe of the Earth, 
which' begets a quick Marker, the 
Joy of the Husbandman ; and the 
betcer;the.Land is tilled, the more 
_ plenty and cheap. the: Product 


EW! There 
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There are other Reaſons why 
our Manufactures of Woollen, 
Linnen, Oc. are not Wrought ſo 
cheap here as in other Countries, 
ard' why our Country 1s not 
more peopled than it is, which 
have been at large fer forth by 
others ; and the treating of them, 
and the removing ſome Impedi- 
ments to Trade, appertain to 
others, and not to a plain Ruſtic. 
Oaly here may be obſerved, That 
the Prodigaliry of our Gentry 
and Citizens, afid the great Con- 
ſumption of our home Commo- 
dities, Manufactures and Proyt- 
ſions, which ſeemingly are the 
occaſions of great Returns, and 
encreaſe of an Inland-Trade, and 
the enriching of many private 
Tradeſmen and others, 1s not-in 
any wiſc profitable to the whole : 
But 


x1 The Preface. 
But on the contrary, Parſimony 
in -all our Neceflaries, whether 
Foreign or Domeſtic, 1s moſt 
advantageous to the Kingdom in 
general ;, for the leſs of our own 
we conſume, the more we have 
to ſell to. our Naghbours, and 
the cheaper ;. for Plenty and low 
price Aaetracts a Trade ; and the 
leſs of Foreign we conſume, the 
more of their Coin or Bullion 
would be brought in Exchanges 
far our Commodities : So that 
inſtead of the Surpluſage of their 
Wines, Fraits, Silks, &c. more 
than we need, our Bullion would 
egcreaſe. For it was the over- 
balance of our hame Commo- 
dities and Manufactures exported, 
to ſuch that were imported, that 
from time to tume brought into 
our Hands thoſe vaſt ſs 
O 
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of Gold and Silver, that for the 
plenty of thoſe Metals we ſeem 
to. Vic with the Maſters of the 
Indian Mines ; and it is the contr 
nuing of ſuch an overbalance that 
muſt maintain that Import, and 
the defect thereof may 1n cime 
occaſion the Exportation of . the 
ſame Riches. As ſometimes 
hath happened, that 1n a year of 
ſcarcity of Corn here, which 
uſually happens once 1n 10 or 12 
years, thar we are forced to buy 
of our Neighbours. Theirplenty 
draws great Sums of ready Mony 
our of our Pockets, becauſe we 
want more of their Corn than 
they of our Manufactures, or 
other Wares. 
Therefore to conclude this ſhort 
Preface, My advicc 1s to the 
honeſt Husbandman, to — 
> 
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his Children to Labour, and to 
Live ſparingly ; and to the Trade(- 
man to be diligent in. his Calling, 
to the encreaſe of the Manu- 
factures of the Nation. And to 
all others ( to whom Honours, 
Preferments, and Eſtates have nor 
deſcended, whereby to maintain 
or employ them in Higher or 
other Capacities equally neceſſary 
to ſupport Order, &c.) To cm- 
ploy themſclves and their Stocks 
in managing of Agriculture or 
Trade. And to propoſe and find 
out the moſt cafie and frugal 
ways of doing ſuch things that 
now require great coſt and la- 
bour to accompliſh. 'As in ma- 
king Rivers Navigable to faci- 
litate that troubleſome way 
of Carriage now uſed , whuch 


in many places may be done. 
In 


FRo > 
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-In making: Wains; Carts, Ploughs, 
£4.10 be drawn wth Jeſs ftrengrh 
than now. . they; ares ,i1] making | 
High-Ways more patlable,. and'n 
exccting Bridges, &c.. for the fewer 
Cartel  are;cxmployedrin, Husban: 
Wh the more-- may þe ſpared ta 
abrpads and thg fewer hands 
cabguts, the: more may 
be. ſ on. +: ;for Mob Arts ;; fox 
irs much gngxe proficablaco, Ex- 
port. our Kommpdaicy yrougly 
than, unwrought. Þox,the-.ma- 
por of ih Erol: pd 
g Et: xfgrd,, Gpiudtyra; 
| hath, conſiderably added #9; .the 
thwbandey: and .Trage,c0 f thoſe | 
Towns ;:.and.; efſeni -humang 
Labgur wichi theſe ; few. years 
The uſe of | Sega mſtcad. of 


Pack-Horles, where they, could: be 
" hath much abated the Prcg 
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of Carriage.” "The uſe of Stage- 
| Coaches | hath likewiſe given a 
* greater liberty for People to tra- 
yel through - moſt ' of 'the great 
Roads wg England, to the great 
encreafe of Trade. | And the Wo- 
mens uſe of Pattors; 4 Kkemin 
inconſiderable Invention s 
favcd the wearing of a act 
of Leather? whereby there hath | 
been much- the more $f" it to be 
ſpared for” Exportation wrought | 

-or unwrought. The Sow-Mwt on 
the Thames-Bank ; hath; by the 
force of the Wind, done he work 

. of many hands, which 1 s much 
to the Public- advancage: The 


like would any Inftraments be 
that could but ſe rhc labour of | 
Man or Beaſt. ' 


If all our Cor wei wo: | 
beaten in Mortars; 'as tn Hefiod's . 


etme © 


—_ 


time, inſicad of being ground in 
a' Mill ; and all our Wares,Goods, 
Oc. cartied from place to place 
on-Horle-back, as in ſome-places 
now-x 4.inftcad of. im Waggons 
or: Carts; and .;all the Water car- 
ried. from 1ts Fountains to the 
ve houſes un or ncar Lox- 
don, as for the moſt part 1t was 
before the New-River was made, 
| and the various Engins erected 
1 to COnvey. it: from the Thames 3 
what a vaſt number of ''Pcople 
and Horks muſt bet chen 1m+ 
ployed 2 -- tA eo ard arte Tre” 


[ir i erue; it. would maintain a © - / 


great number of People, and be- 

re yery great private Trade to 

wc People 1n fome places : Bur 
would very much lcfien and im- 

F poverfh'the Trade of the Kin 

4 dba in gcaeral. 
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- Here it: will be. objeRed, that 
heretofore before many of 'theſe 
new Inventions, we hadi a great 
foreign Trade. 'To which 1 will 
only anſwer,That then our Neigh- 
bours were not ſoingenious, nor 
ſo much addicted to 'Frade!' as 
now they are; for: had not we 
hitherto; kept. pace with- them 
Ingenuity and Induſtry;: they had 
long. ſince devoured: our Foreigr 
Trade: Therefore as: they thrive, 
we muſt emulate theme. / For ,D+- 
vine Providence hath fcated us ior 
an Iſland yielding all fortsof Ne+ 
ccfſaries., »Mineral ,:: Amimal and 
Vegetable, 'for-the-promoring and: 
carrying on. of Trade: Having 
many ſecure Ports:/for, the-\Emn+ 
couragement of Tradc.:  And'ts | 
temperature! of. Airi and: ſituation; 
on the Globe ſuch}. thatx _— 
3 a a 
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all other- places whatſoever yet 


diſcovered: That if its :Husban- 
dry be neglected, and-1ts. Trade 


_ decayed ( which neceſſarily fol- 


lows) it muſt very much reflect 
on the Genius of its Inhabitants, 


which to do, there hath been hi- 


therto no cauſe: No Nation 


_ under the Szr producing fo In- 


genious, Aive, Valiant, and Wiſe 
a People for the Management of 
their Trades and Occupations at 
Home, and ſpreading their Colo- 
mes and Factorics, and multiply- 
ing their Effects abroad. 

One of the great Advantages 
to Husbandry and Trade of Eng- 


land is, that there 1s not a Vill in 


it bur 1s firuate within 20 Miles 
of the Sea, or ſome River Navi 
gable, or that may be by Art 
and Induftry ſo-made, whereby 
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carriage of heayy Commodities 
uſeful in Foreign or - Domeſtic 
Trade may be cheap: As Timber, 
Stone, Coal, Corn, &c. which nor 
only caferh -the Iabour of many 
Hands, ſparing them -for other 
uſes, but the better furniſheth all 
Markets with ſuch Commodi- 
ties they want of their Neigh- 
bours. | 

Thercfore the cutting and ma- 
king of Rivers Navigable, 1s very 
much to be encouraged, as of 
Pablic Uſe and a National Ad- 
vantage, and fo hath it been 
eſteemed in Foreign Countrts: 
The Navigation on cut Rivers 
advancing the Trade of many 
rich Cities and Towns m the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands, and anited Pro- 
winces, uſually called The Low 
Countries, And great have _ 

[ 
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the Attempts of Emperors and 
Princes-abroad 1n cutting Chan- 
nels, uniting of Rivers, Oc. As ing, 
cutting a paſſage between the 
Mediterraneen and the Red-Sea ; 
The making Navigable the 1/mus 
of Corinth, thereby to make fate 
and ſpeedy paſſages from one Sea 
'to another. Attempts have been 
likewiſe made to unite great Ri- 
vers, as the Loire and Seine at 
Briare m France, the  Soane and 
the Moſela on the Confines. of 
Burgundy, and the Rivers Redintz 
and Altmul near Regensburg 10 
Germany, began. by. Charles the 
Great, which had it been per- 
fefted-,, wauld bave a, og a 
Navigable Paſſage from the Rhine 
to the Danube. 

But che greateſt Work that 

hath been attempted and per- 
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formed,  15the cutting the Royal 
Canal of Languedoc,” making a 
avigable paſſage from the Fort 
" of Cette on the Mediterranean-Sea 
into the'Garrowre, which emptieth 
it {cf -mto-the Weſtern' Ocean, 
which 1s! eſteem'd not 'only the 
greateſt ' and moſt | ſtupendious 
Work in: France, but of the whole 
World. It was firſt propoſed by 
Cardinal de: Richelieu, :began 1n 
the vear-1668. and carried on 
with great Skill, Coſt and In- 
duſtry, and finiſhed Anno 1686. 
The Job gth of the Canal is ſaid 
to. be 50 or 60 French Leagues 
in length, and in breadth 12 or 
15: fathom, that Veſlels of good 
Burthen may paſs caſily ; its Toth 

about 8 or 9 Feet. _ 
\This-C dat hath its ſupply of 
Waters from ſeveral Rivers by 
other 
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other 'Canals ' made to.\'conyey 
them 1nto this Channel of Com- 
munication between the two Seas. 
Belides' which» there are great 
Treafures' of 'Water coming of 
other Streams of Rain and' of * 
S2ow, reſerved to ſupply any de- 
feet of Waters that may in times 
of Drought happen in the Royal 
Canal or Channel of Communt- 
cation : This Canal 1s alſo car- - 
ried by a Stone-Bridge over ano- 
ther Navigable River ; and -1n 
another place it paſſes through a 
Hill-in an arched paſſage of 26 
fathom in length : In this Canal 
are faid to be 23 Locks, all of 
Stone-Work, for the raiſing of the 
Veſſels, I ſuppoſe as they paſs 
from the Mediterranean towards 
the Garronne 5; for-1t 1s to be fup- 


poſed that the Sca_ at Cette. or 
| Mont» 
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Montpelier, 1s equally or very near 
level with the Sca below Bur- 
deaux at the Mouth of the Gar- 
rome. And it is evident, thatthe 
Garranne from Tholouſe runneth 
' at leaſt five times farther than 1s 
the diſtance berween 1t and the 
Mediterranean-Sea.; and the Gar- 
ronne 1s pon a continual deſcent; 
and becauſe there is a ſufficient 
fupply of Waters , Veſſels may 
paſs without help of Locks: But 
the Royal Canal | having only 
Water to prefcrve it full, muſt 
be made level, and its. deſcents 
towards the MediterraneanSea 
muſt be by Artificial Locks, and 
1m number as 1s their depth, and 
the declination of the Country. 
By this Canal may be tranſported 
Sindmnetaa from the Med{- 
terranean-Seato Burdeaux, _—_ 
ES at 
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that Coaſt of France, and fo by 
confequence to the Northern 
__ of Furope , without the 
rd of paſſing the Streights of 
Gibraltar, or fear of Turkiſh Pirats, 
beſides the cafte carriage of Wines, 
. Corn, Oil, &c. Pe, 
I only mention this particular 
Work, to ſhew that great things 
may be accompliſhed, where Ir- 
tereſt, Honour or Glory, excite great 
Men to aid and afliſt in fach 
]Mterprizes. 
We have here in this Kingdom 
ſome Inſtances of extraordin 
Actions of this Nature, whic 
have been formerly done to the 
' Honour of the Undertakers, and 
| very. much to the Adyantage of 
| the places where they haye been 
done, and conſequently to the 
Nation in general ; As the _ g 
C 
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the River of Thames Navigable 
from Abington to Oxford, and then 
farther towards . Lechlade , hath 
proved of very great Advantage 
to that City and places adjacent. 
The like the making the River. 
from Gilford in Surrey into the 
Thames Navigable; hath been very 
adyantagious to. that Town and 
its Neighbourhood, and both of 
them have added much to the 
Trade of that Famous (ty of 
London. * 
There was once a Navigable 
Canal cut from the River 7 rent 
near 7orksey 1n Lincolnſhire to the 
City of Lincoln, where 1t joyned 
to the Riyer that flows tron 
thence. to Boſton, and was ſup- 
plied with'Water from that River : 
It was ſaid. to be done by Biſhop 


Attwater, or Hemy, 1ſt, as ſome 
will 
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will have 1. 'However it was ar 
ancient Work; as 1ts Name -1m- 
ports, being called Fofedike,” and 
1s viſible to this day , alchough 


wholly uſcleſs, perhaps ſuffered 
todecay by reaſon the Advantages 


arifmg thereby might be butſmall, 
Trent and Boſton being neither far 


from Lincoln , or perhaps when 
the Trade of that City decayed 
(which hath been heretofore very 
great, as hath been fad) this Canal 
was neg lected. 

"Bur The greateſt Work of this 
Nature thar- hath been done in 
this Age ih this Kingdom,” was 
che  cuttirig ''that famous 'Agua- 
dit trom- Ware - to Iſlington , 
whence by Pipes/its Water is/con- 
veyed to the greateſt part of Lon- 
hn and'ts Suburbs. A Work not 
only cternizing the Fame of the 
IP Undertaker 
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Undertaker , but 'of infinite ad- 
vantage to his Succeflors and that 
tity. 
x is not impoſſible ſo to cn- 
large t;as to make it Navigable 
for  Mbemycs and flender non 
for the paſſage of Men and Wo- 
men, and the eaſe carriage of all 
manger; of Commodities to the 
Maxkets of, that great Metropolis, 
and -the xcturn of Coals and other 
Geads: back again.  -For there 1s 
Water enough in the; River Lea 
at-Ware to maincain a. full Chan- 
nel all the, year, ;to Carry Vellds 
of goed Burden, and to maincaih 
currents of Watcrin moſt of the 
principal | Streets, gf; the Famoys 
Gity of Ly97don, which would npr 
only kecp. them clan and whole» 
ſome; bug be ready on all-occaſi- 


—_ —_— Fires ſhould happen. 
There 
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There are many other ' Rivers 
that either flow 1nto the -7 bares 
ot- other { already made); Nani- 
gable Rivers, or into'the Sca, thac 
may' be made Navigable, tothe 
very-great advatitage of the ad» 
jacent- Towhs and Countries, and 
of the general Trade of rhe King- 
dom. - For 't 4s moſt cemain, 
where:there 1s ' Water enough'to 
make/a full'Channel, andfu 
the conſtant Expence and 
of rhe Locks, 'the-makingwb fach 
River - Navigable- will be feazis 
or fall of the River be quick : For 
where the defeent is quick," as 
from" Satisbury to 'Chrijh-Church, 


and from Wixohefler to Sourhamp- 
Fon ;; altho agh chere be : of 


Water , yet it is- y \broad 


and "ſhallow, and -theretore/:/norv = 
£40077,7 naturally 


naturally.:!Navigable, nor.to be 
made 1ſo: without many Locks and 
artificial Canals. ; for the Current 
will otherwiſe be fo ſtrong, that 
ladew Veſſels arc” not caſily' haled 

againſt; it : -Such- Riyers require - 
- too much colt for: private}Purſe 

to undertake to:adyantage. But © | 

if there be Water «nough, as-in 4 
mariy;Ravcrs 1n.England thexe;!is 
_ andi:die: defcent;not! too; quigh 
Locks- will raiſe-;Vedels into, the 
newreut:Canals.,. through wich, 
alchough ticavy- laden, they-wall 
paſs\wathx caſe.;.;;It! 15. obſeryed, 
that : the: Warer., deſcends from 

Bruſſels to Antwerp, above,,209 - 
Faot;: yet. .1s that Ryvet. Nayiga 
ble by »the help. \of Locks 34} And 
that; at-Forrain,: tour: or five-mules 
fron {Braſſels,: one River is by: Arr 
carried - over, another - for [Nayir- 
- SEG gation 
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gation-fake, It's the eafic- carri- 
age of Goods from one place to 
another that makes ſo many and 
rich Cities.and Towns, and Trade 
flouriſh in thoſe Countries , and 
without doubt would do the ſame 
here. - o « 
Ir 1s not the ſetting down the 
Expence of making a River Na- 
vigable , and then ſetting down 
the Income: of the Toll, and fo 
caſting up, Whether it will bring 
in as. much per annum as the In- 
tereſt of the Mony to be expend- 
ed amounts to, that will make 
Rivers Navigable. If thoſe Ex- 
pences had been rightly caſt up,the 
River from Ware to I/lington, and 
that from Guildford to the Thames 
had not been yet begun: Al- 
though there be twenty times the 
Intereſt of ſuch Expences advan- 
tage to ſome or other, beſides the 
: C Pub- 
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Pablic. ' Therefore ſuch - great 
Undertakitigs where {o_ many ate 
conceriied in the Profits, ought to 
be at the Expence of many : As 
the Repatations of  fole' High- 
Ways; apes; Hayens, Oc. have 
been at the Charges of more than) 
the adjatent Inhabirants, becauſe 
the Profirs extend farther. 
It hath been along time under 
. Conſideration ,'and ſeveral have 
pretentled to be Unidertakers of 
It, vi2.' The Uniting of the River 
of Thames with that of Awnthar 
flows ro Briſtol, making a Nayi- 
gable Communication between 
the Cittes of London and Briftol. 

The poſſibility of accompliſh 
chis Enterptize hath been much 
an _ will 'not here = 
tend agalnit It, fuppoting 
ſame may be done, fo thar there 

be Watcr envogh to Fopply nts 
a Nd» 
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a Nevigable Canal that mult be 
made between the Heads: of two 
ſmall Streams that lead: to. each 
Rives, which will be very difhculr 
te be had; where there is no other 
Stream or Raver near, to be 
brought into it, ta fupply 1t.. For 
; mat 
maintain ſuch a Navigable Chan: 
vel m the Suramer-tume, and the 
Leakage of the Locks at each 
end, which muſt be for raifing 
up and Jetting down of Veſlels, 
chat oughe daily to paſs through 
this Channel; and w caſe there 
ſhould be 2 canftant Gapply of 
Water, yet would the Expence of 
making ſo many Locks as would 
neceſſarily ' be required on thoſe 
{mall S&rcams, be fo great, that at 
would be wſuppantable, or at beſt 
very wnprofitahle ta prvate Pur- 
{5s For a fall Stream hath 2 


C 2 much 
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much quicker deſcent than a large 


and heavy River, for this worketh 

it ſelf into a level, there being not 

ſo great a deſcent from Kingſton 

upon Thames to the ſhore at Put- 

ney, As 1s uſually ina miles length 

of a ſmall River; beſides ſmall 

Waters are uncapable of Navt 
gation, unleſs pent up to a leyel. 

But without doubt 'if this Work 

were done ( in caſc it: be poſlible 

to be done) it would be of very 

grcat ufe and adyantage to all that 

Trade between thoſe two Cities, 

and an enriching of ſeveral Coun- 

tries adjoyning to the ſaid Channel, 

as well in their Husbandry as 

Trade. | 
 Fhe making of Rivers Navi- 
gable being at the firſt, a Work 
of great Expence, is too- much for . 

private Undertakers : Th-refore 

if there were a Fund 0! :0 or 

30000 
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30000 /. per annum raiſed out of 
ſome foreign Commodity, or on 
Coals, or the' like, to by applied 
for that purpoſe, Ina few- years 
time many Rivers mn - England 
might be made Navyigable, where- 
by Coals and other Marine Com- 
modities might be imported to; 
and Timber, Wood, Stone, Corn, 
 Oc.. be exported from the more 
Inland-parts ; and a ſmall Impo- 
ſition on each Barge or Veſlel 
would be ſufficient to maintain 
the Locks and Canals in repair ; 
which would prove a very great 
Incouragement to Husband 

and Trade: As appearcth in a 

places ſituated near a Navigablc 
River, where Farms yield good 
Rents, and yet plenty of all things 
abounds : That all places may 
| partake of the like Felicity, is the 
defire of all true Engliſhmen. Rs 
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this Second Part of the 
Myftery of Huss a wy 


He Preface or Inrodwſtion, ing the 
advantages that Hubandry bringeth to "4 
and the dependencies the later bath on the 
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CHAP: I 


Of Husbandry and Improve- 
ments in general ; plainly diſ- 
covering that there is 4 
ſpontaneous generation and 
growth of Vegetables and . 


Animals. 


and .the firſt Chapter; I diſcourſed 
ſomewhat of the Matter or Eſlence 

of Vegetables, from - which they: 
receive their ſubſtance, That inexhauſti- 
ble Treaſure from which the Husband- 
man, by.a proper application of his Seed, 

- extracteth ſo great Riches: I will now 
make fome ſmall addition to that Chap- 
ter, in oppolition to an Aflertion ſome+ 
times made; which 1s, That every Plant 
B vv 


| my former Treatiſe of this Subject; 


are ſponta- 
neous ' pro- 
duftions 

of Plants. 


That theyre - 


- 
- 


Of | Husbandry, and 
1s propagated by its proper Seed 3 And, 


That Nature produceth nothing ſponta- 
neouſly. 


Now what can be more plain, Than 
that every part of this Globe of Earth 
overs the perpendicular Rayes. of the 
corching S2, *or the defe& of thoſe at- 
trafting beams in the Frigid Zonegy or 
the great quantities of Egyptian or I 


Sands prevent not, ) affords its larger 


Foreſts, Woods, Groves 3 Or its lefler 
Shrubs ;_ Or its fertile Plams, replete with 
great variety of ſmall Vegetables, ſome as 


» Medicines, others as Poyſons, ſome as 


Food, others as Rayment to - their: re- 
ſpe@ive Inhabitants, and for Paſturage to 
the numerous Herds and Flocks of Cattel 
and other leſſer Animals feeding'on them, 
without being planted in ſuch places. by 
Humane Induſtry, or the Seeds tranſport- 
ed in the Air to ſo remote parts. The 
Weſtern Iſlands alſo that lie remote from 
the America Continent, although unin- 
habited by Humane Race, yet afforded 
to the firſt Diſcoverers large Woods and 
fruitful Paſtures, which fed our European 
Cattel when put on ſhore, and on which 
they multiplied and proſpered exceed- 
ingly ; ſuch Vegetables that were y far 
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Improvements in general. 
from being propagated by Seeds carried 
thither in the Air, or by any other means, 
that the Species of ſome of them are not 
to be found in other Countries. 

The Hiſtories of the b6rſt Diſcoveries 
of the Weſtern Continent, and the Iſlands 
remote from Land on every fide, will 
farniſh yon with variety of Examples of 
this nature, 

Befides, there are many Plants that are 


ſpontaneons only at certain Seaſons, and | 


not at other, according as the Recepta- 
cle or Matrix of the Earth is enclined 


' For ſometimes over-much monſture, in a 


"ſp year, cauſeth Lartd to emit other 
ts thant before it did m dry years;and 
the laying of dry Land wet, or wet Land 
dry, very mich altereth the Species of 
Vegetables that ſpontaneouſly proceed 
from it. _ 
Mr. Evelin in his Pfiilofophical Dif 
courſe of Earth, gives an account of 
what Dr. Moriſon affirmed of the Plant 
Fryſmumn or Irio,that after the Conflagra- 
tion of the City of Loxdor, more of it 
appeared amongſt the Ruines, than was 
known to grow in all Exrope beſides : Tt 
being (as he faith) a curious Exotic, to be 
| «. B 2 ford 
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found moſt about Naples, and but rarely 
elſewhere. | 

Examples of this nature are many, 
where after the felling of one ſort or Spe- 
cies of Wood -another hath ſucceeded 3 
and where Land that hath been frequently 
ſown with one ſort of grain, hath produ- 
ced other grain than what hath been 
ſown. 

The ſame Mr. Eveliz in his moſt excel- 
lent Diſcourſe of Foreſt-Trees, relates from 


_ a Perſon moſt worthy of Credit, That iz 


Some aſſert 
that all 
Plants are 
produced 
of Seeds, 


the Territory of Alzey (a Conntry in Ger- 


many, where they were miſerably diſtreſſed 
for Wood, which they had ſo deſtroged gi 
that they were reduced to make uſe of St 
for their beſt Fewel,) a very large Traf# be- 
ing newly plowed, but the Wars ſurprizing 
them, not ſuffer d to ſow ; There ſprung up 
the next year a whole Foreſt of Pine-Trees, 
of which ſort of Wood there was none at all, 
within leſs than fourſcore miles. - 


% 


, 


Many other Relations there are in 
Pliny, and other Authors of the like na- 
ture, which I need not mentionz Only 
here I cannot but take notice of the far- 
tetch't Cauſe-.of ſuch unexpeted pro- 
ductions of Vegetables ſome have given, 
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vis. That becauſe God ſaid , Ger 1: I 
bave given you every Herb bearing Seed, and 
every 1ree in the which is' the fruit of a 
Tree yielding Seed ; Therefore all Vege- 
tables are produced and multiplied of the 
ſeed of the ſame Species, and by no other 
ways, and deny all ſpontaneous Produdi- 
ons. And to back: this: Aflertion, have 
found out a way whereby the ſeeds of all 
Vegetables may be conveyed from one 
Country to another, viz. by the Wind, 
from-whence their Species may be re- 
newed or-propagated de 2ovo in places 
where | formerly they have not been 
known. And imagine that the Showers 
of ſeeds mentioned by Pliny-1n 1b. 16. 
cap.:33-&»-lib. 19, cap. 3. were firſt ex- 
baled- from Trees or Plants of the ſame 
kind ; and to make this ſeem more pro- 
bable'or eaſie to obtain Credit, they have 
diſcovered that there are ſeveral Plants 
that produce ſeed, which formerly were 
reputed barren ; and thoſe feeds ſo tmall 
that with the Wind they may eaſily be 
tranſmitted from place to place at a very 
great diſtance, whereof Mr Hooke, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, in his little Tract, in- 
titled Lampas, gives you ſome inſtances. 
As that Obſeryation of his own about 
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the ſeed of Moſs, which with his Micro- 
ſcope he found to be very numerous 
and very ſmall; that there will need no 
leſs than nine hundred and threeſcore 
thouſands of them to cover the ſuperficies 
of an inch ſquare; and that the number 
of them in a grain weight cannot be leſs 
than one thouſand three hunted eighty 
and two millions: Theſe ſeeds he (uppo- 
ſeth may eaſily be drawn up into the Air 
and carried frem place to place, even ta 
the tops of the higheſt Towers, or to 
places moſt remote, and be ſown by the 
paſiing Air,or falling drops of Rainz and 
that it 1s Not in the art of Man to leave 
Earth expoſed to the- common Air, 
and to exclude the qntrance, or pre- 
on the ſowing of theſe unperoeptible 
Seeds. | | 2 
Another was an Obſervation of Mr.5, 
C. of Eriftol about Fern-ſeed, which he 
found to be likewiſe very ſmall, and na- 
merous,and that the little Boxes contain- 
ing the ſeeds were in moſt of the Plants 
not half, and m fome not above one 
third, or one quarter as big as a very 
ſmall grain of common white 1and ; and 
that ſome of thoſe bladders contained 
about 100 ſeeds, which were {© excecd- 
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ing ſmall asto be wholly inviſible to the 
ned Eye, and indiſcoverable without 

a Microſcope, | 
I will not gainſay theſe curions and in+ 
genious Obſervations, nor queſtion them, 
But theſe do not at all manifeſt that all 
Plants are produced of ſeeds taken from 
the ſame Species. For how could the 
Wind carry the heayy,though ſmall ſeeds, 
of Purſlane from the Continent above 
- 1000 miles over the Seas to the Ifland 
SerFa Helena, where at the firſt diſco- 
very thereof it plentifully grew 3 * and 
the ſeeds of the Cedar from Mount Liba- 
a4 , or any other Continent, to the 
Iſland of Bermudas , where ſo great 
Woods and Groves of it were found at 
its firſt diſcovery} Or how could the 
Seeds of the yarious kinds of Graſs be 
wafted over ſo large Seas into all places, 
almoſt throughout the World, by the Air 
only > For although the ſeeds of them 
are but ſmall,yet have they their weight 5 
and notwithſtanding they may by Hurri- 
canes, tempeſtuous Winds, or the like, 
be elevated to a great height in the Air, 
yet have they a tendency towards the 
center of the Earth, and cannot long re- 
remain at ſuch a diſtance, as to be tranſ- 
B 4 mitted 
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mitted from-one Country'to another,nor 
indeed is there any neceſlity thereof: For 
although every Plant may yield its ſeed 
by which it may, probably encreaſe, yet 
that is no reafon but that every. ſoil may 
ſpontaneouſly produce ſome Vegetable it 
is moſt enclinable to. As ſome Seas yield' 
Coral, ſome one fort of Weed, ſome ano- 
ther, the like of other Waters 3 hkewiſe 
ſome Plants yield one ſort of: Excref- 
- cence, and ſome another, which cannot 
be imagined: to proceed” from material - 
ſeed, mo other than. the'variety of Muſh- 
rooms; Mold,ec. which differ according 
to. the nature of the ſoil,” or. the ſeveral 
ſubjes from whence. they-- grow, thele 
rather proceeding from the univerſal 
Agent, as it is more or leſs animated by 
the Celeſtial Sun, and as it -meets with 
its proper Matrix, ſo it produceth ſome 
Plant or other. Now the uſe. the Huſ- 
bandmen may make of theſe natural and 
ſpontaneous productions, 1s,'that by them 
he may diſcover the temper and ſtrength 
of the ground that produceth them, that 
he may either multiply the ſame Species, 
if for his advantage, or ſuch other that 
are con{imilar, or avoid planting-orifow- 
Hg in Land ofa contrary nature. 


Qu 
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—— ror nique, 
Luis color, & aue rebus natura ferendis, 


Humida'majores Herbas alit., 

——Picee, Taxique Nocentes 

Interdum , ant Hedere -pandunt Veſtigia 
Nigre. Virgil. 


For it is obſerv'd that where Brambles 
flouriſh, the Vine will proſper 3 and that 


Land natural to the Birch is not good for - 


Apples, Pears, ec. ' That Tree delighting 
in the lighteſt and pooreſt, theſe in richer 
and ſtronger Lands. Many of- the like 
Obſervations may the Husbandmanimake 
of the nature of his-ground, and accord- 
ingly may he apply proper ſeeds or plants 
to the ſame. [v2 


It hath been alſo aſſerted, That no Ani- 
mals are produced but by the aG& of Ge- 
neration , each proceeding from others 
of the ſame Species. But if they that are 
of that opinion do. conſider that there is 
no habitable place on this Globe that is 
not replete with Animals greater orleſter, 
and ſome places with both, notwithſtand- 
ing it. doth not appear how the firſt of 
them came thither 3 They will eafily 


grant, 


That there 
are ſront a« 
neous pro 
duftions 

of Animals 


nt, that the ſame univerſal Agent or 
Soirits Mundi that never reſteth, may 
when it meeteth with a proper {ubjet 
cauſe Animation, as the matter is where- 
on it worketh 3 for ſome places or things 
| heing leſs prolific ar fertile are apt to 
Vegetation , others that are more, are 
apt to Animation or the production of 
Animsls by the power of the ſame Apent. 
As: moiſt and fruitful ſeaſons and places 
yield more Inſed&s than dry and barren. 
And ftanding Pools and mature Fruits 
naturally afford fazall Animals, which 
never were generated þy others , but 
only by the Univerſal Agent. Many in- 
ſtances hereof might be given for almoſt 
every Plant produces ſome Inſet or ſmall 
Animal proper to that Plant: As the 
Malbery, the Silkworm, Apples, Pears, 
Plams, ce. Worms peculiar to theſe 
Frujts. Nats alſo have Worms within 
their ſhells there generated by the ſame 
natural heat or ſpirit that produced the 
Keenel, and not from any external ſeed 
or Egg 3 for that Worm worketh its own 
mg out of the (hel, and then ceaſeth to 

Mr. #. C.{ that before gave an account 
of the Fern-ſeed) to the adaurat _ of 
him, 
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him, and others with him, obſerved many 
differing kinds 'of ſmall hving Creatures 
wholly inviſible to the naked-Eye;” and 
even through largely magnifying SpeQta- 
cles, though ſome' of them were to be 
ſeen through a deep convex Glaſs ; bur 
with a Microſcope, when the Plant was 
newly gathered, they might be ſeen nim- 
bly Tanning up and down among the 
ſeed-Veſlels. Lampas p. 50. © 

Perhaps it will be faid that theſe Ani- 
mals are produced of Eggs repoſited 
there by ſome ſmall Flyes, as the proper 
place or Matrix for their produttion 5 as 
Fleſh-flyes do the hke on putrifying fleſh. 
Bat why may they not be there engen- 
dred by the univerſal Agent as well as 
Mites in Cheeſe, or thoſe nimble Fiſhes 
in Vineger, which are never obſery'd to 
be transformed: into Flyes, and fo unca- 
pable- of tranſporting their Eggs from 
place to place ? 


This ſappoſition of the ſpontan 


SOUS 
production of Animals out of places and 
things capable of wnpregnation from that 
univerſal Agenty is not contrary to, but 
agreeable with that Command, Gez. 1. 
Let the Earth bring forth the living Crea- 
| fare 


I1 


Not con- 
trary to 

the Stripe 
Eurts 
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ture ufter his kind, (Cattel: and ' creeping 
thing, -:To which we - will, ſubjoyn the 
Opinjon!of+ the Learned Dr. S74//7ng fleet 
in” his Orzgines Sacre, Book 3. cap. 4 
£ Tt -ſeems very probable (faith he) that 
< at leaſt thoſe parts ofthe Earth which 
_ &.were:thus divided fromeach other, did 
< bring- forth: theſe ſeveral living Crea- 
« tres after their kinds, which did after 
<* propagate in thoſe parts without: being 
< brought: thither. by the help:of man:. If 
& now:this ſuppoſition be embraced, by 
< jt we preſently clear our {elves of many 
< difficulties.:concerning the, propagation 
« of Animals: in; the ;World , and their 
« converſation in the--Ark;. which many 
< have been ſo much to.feek for ſatisfadr. 
« 09n in.'-'As:; how the unknown kind of 
« Serpetits., in - Braſil, the ſlow-bellied 
«< Creature: of the lxdies,. and; all thoſe 
< ſtrange ſpecies of Animals ſeen in the 
« JVeſt-Indies , ſhould either come into 
* the Ark of Noah, or be conveyed 
. «gut. .of-;.1t into | thoſe Countries, 
''.. And aftermard the ſame Author adds, 
.;.., * Beſides; ſome kind of Animals cannot 
* live. out. of that particular Clime where- 
*1n they are; and there are many ſorts 
* of Animals diſcovered in America, and 
* the 
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«* the adjoyning Iſlands, which, have left 

*no remainders. of themſelves In, theſe 

& parts of the World. . | 

. Theretore let them-that are, i. confi- 


dently opinionated, That every.thing we 
diſcern to havelife,proceeds from an 


oopnader from whence. theſe Multitudes Sf | 


Licuſts , Graſhoppers , Caterpillars , Frogs, 
Chaffers, &c. that in ſome years, and in 
ſome Countries do, appear; although at 
ſach remote diſtances of time, that in caſe 
they were produced..of Eggs left in the 
Earth by ſome former flight:of thoſe In- 
ſecs, it will proye.very difficult . to, de- 
monſtrate how life could be prefer 
in ſuch Eggs ſo many years; or elle 
the Wind could carry ef I; xa 
Country to, anather,, or. out, c TP rent, 
Climates 3 or how the Eggs, 
could be conveyed. into. us... | 
W, ods, Stones, CC. which frequently af- 
ford thoſe Animals : Nay, Re FT is 
ſaid not to be without its proper. Inhabi- 
tants, although there be ſometimes two 
or three years interval between any 
quantities lying in thelſe parts. 

The Bodies of Men and Beaſts afford 
many Examples of Worms bred in the 
moſt inward parts, even in the Brain and 
Mar- 
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Marrow of the Bones. But where they 
lay their Fggs, and how they ſhould be 
convey'd from one to another, will be 
difficult to determine. Therefore when 
f confider of the many inſtances of this 
kind that may be produced: and the 
difficulties on the other hand, I am the 
more confirm'd in my opinion, That 
there is ſcarce any created being that 
hath -any thing of moiſture in it, bur 
may be a proper Matrix for the »nzver- 
ſal Agent or Spirits Mind: to at upon 
for the produGion of ſome Animal; and 
according as Plants are (from ſome 
ſuperior influence ) more corrupted, ſo 
do they emit greater numbers of ſome 
forts of Animals or Infe&s, that they be- 
come a Scourge to the Husbandman, 
whoſe knowledge of theſe things is not 
unneceflary, that he may uſe means to 
prevent or cure ſuch Plagues. The pre- 
vention and cure whereof in the Tenth 
Chapter of the former Treatiſe is partly 
treated of; 
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Of the great benefit and advantage 
of Encloſung Lands. 


N the former Treatiſe in that Chapter 
of this part of Improverent of Laxds, 


| I gave an account of the great advanta- 


ges Encloſure would produce, and the 
many ObjeQions raiſed againſt it, and 
Impediments that hindred it, with their 
Anſwers and Removals. Since the writ- 
ing whereof, ſeveral worthy and ingeni- 
ous, Men have endeavoured to promote 
this Piece of Husbandry , which I may 
truly Stile, The firſt and principal Point of 
Agriculture ; For unleſs the Husbandman 
can at all times and ſeaſons, when he 
pleaſeth, nſe his Land , and plant and 
ſow in it what he will, and defend it 
when he hath done, from the common 
annoyances to good Husbandry 3 It is in 
vain for him to uſe any extraordinary 
labour, or be at any extraordinary ex- 
pence, or hope for any advantage from 


it. So that there would be then ng.dif- 
| rence 


is 
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Enclofing of Lands. 
ference between ſtupidity and Ingenuity, 


and all Induſtry would be hereby dit- 
couraged. 


Some have been of Opinion, that En- 
cloſing 'improves Land to a Tei-fold; 
others to.a twenty-fold advantage; that 


is, that by the means of Encloſure the 


Husbandman may by his Induſtry on 
ſach Land, in planting ſeveral Hortvlanes 
or Orchard Fruits, raiſe aſwel to the Public 
as" his own advantage, much more than 
he could on open Land ſeldom fruitful, 
and ſubjet to almoſt all manner of in- 
conveniencies, as Cicero ſays, Ager quan- 
tumvis” fertilis , ſine cultura frucuoſus eſſe 
202 poteſt. * There is no Country that is 
celebrated for good Husbandry or Inge- 
nuity 1n.our temperate Clime, but their 
Lands are divided into ſeverals.as the rich 
Provinces of the Netherlands. The moſt 
fertile parts of France and Italy, the Gar- 


den of the World , ſufficiently evince. 


Nor is there any place in this Kingdom 
flouriſheth more than where Encloſures 
are moſt, The open Champain Coun- 
tries ahd waſt Lands producing: multi- 
tudes of poor, ignorant, lazy and impro- 
vident people, depending fo much on the 

X {mall 
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Encloſing of Lands: 
{inall Priviledges and Advantages they 
raiſe out of the large Foreſts and walk 
Lands, that Hunger and Cold for the 
moſt part of the year, and Eaſe thtoughs 
out, areſweeter to them, than Labour or 
conſtant exerciſe in ſome honeſt Trade 
or Husbandry, which might lodge, cloath, 
and feed them and their Families, after a 
far better manner than the beſt of ſuch 

Borderers ever enjoy d. | 
For any Traveller tnay obſerve that 
in the encloſed Countries, the Hedges are 


all replete with Timber and other Trees; 


that they are deſervedly called The Wood. 
Lands,and were ſo called in former Ages: 
And not only with Timber. for building, 
and Trees for firing, but with plenty of 
Fruit-Trees in the Hedges and Orchards 
' diſperſed throughout, ſo that theſe en 
cloſed Countries afford Fruits which are 
carried far into the Champion, and Cider 
in ſuch plenty , that they fpare great 
quantities for their ignorant ahd lazy 
Neighbours. The Buildings alſo in theſe 
encloſed Countries, where Materials and 
Artificers are more plentifully to be had, 
far exceed thoſe in the Champion and 
Foreſt-Lands z and Market-Towns well 
built and populous, ſtanding much nearer 

| C here 
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here than in the other. All ſorts of Me- 
chanic Trades, on which the General 
Trade of the Kingdom depends, are 1n 
theſe encloſed Countries principally ma- 
naged. Here are the induſtrious Husband- 
men conſtantly employed in improving” 
their Lands,and here are Markets where- 
in they weekly vend the Fruits of their 
Labours, to the feeding and ſuſtaining 
the Artificers and Trades, who beſt ſub- 
fiſt in ſuch places, where moſt is to be had 
at the eaſieſt Rates. Now hear old 
Taffer, , 


More plenty of Mutton and Beef, 
Co2n,Butter and Cheeſe of the beſt; 

MWoze Wealth any where (to be bytef) 

- Wore People, moze handſom and reſt; 

There find ye (go ſearch any Coaſt) 
Than there where Encloſure is moſt ? 


ebjedion, . There is one grand ObjeCtion raiſed by 
inconſiderate Men againſt Encloſures 3 to 
wit, That Enclofing of Waſts, Downs, &c. 
will prove a decay of our Herds of Cat- 
tel, and Flocks of Sheep, and ſo by con- 
ſequence, of Wool. 


To 
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To. which I anſiver, That if 20 Cattel Anſwer. 


tnuſt have 100 or .200- Acres of good 
waſt Land, or that- 2 or yoo Sheep mult 
have 5, 6, or 700 Acres of open Down- 
Land to depaſture 'on, according to the 
preſent uſe and cuſtom : In caſe ſo mack 
thereof be encloſed as lieth convenient 
for Encloſure, half the quantity of ſach 
open Lands being laid up to common 
Graſs, will feed more than the whole did 
before 1t was encloſed. And in caſe that 
ten Acres thereof ſo encloſed, were ſown 
with Clover-Graſs , Turneps, Cole-Seed, 
Parſley , or the like, they will feed as 
many Cattel or Sheep as 100 Acres of the 
ſame Land would have done whilſt they 
were waſtz and the reſidue may the Hut- 
bandman convert to other uſes, or mul- 
tiply his Herds or Flccks therein as he 
pleaſeth, and in his ſeveral Encloſures 


' may he raiſe ſeveral Species of Paſturage, 


fome for fatting, ſome for feeding, and 
others for preſerving his Cattel or Sheep 
in health, as he finds cauſe. For the only 
reaſon why there is ſo great a breed of. - 
Cattel,and are fuch great Flocks of Sheep 
on the Waſts, and Downs, 1s, becauſe 
they are not convertible to any other 
C 2 ule, 


Encloſing of Lands. 


uſe, or elſe the Husbandman. is not 
ſuffered ſo to convert them 3 it being 
frequently obſerved that where the 
Lords will permit, the Tenants are rea- 
dy, and do Till and Manure - much open 
Lands ; notwithſtanding which, neither 
Cattel, Sheep, nor Wool, axe any whit the 
dearer. . £94 
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CHAP. IIL 


Of Meadow and P afture Lands, and 
the ſeveral ways of their In- 
provements. / : 


He ancient Meadow-Lands in many 
places of this Kingdom have not 

born the - ſame values within theſe late 
years as formerly they did, by reaſon 
of the encreaſe of that excellent and pro- 
fitable part of Husbandry, the ſowing of 
Clover-Glaſ5, and other ſuch like new 
Graſſes and Hays: Yet gre Meadow- 
- Lands in great eſteem, and yield greater 
Rents than Paſture or Arable; becauſe 
of their producing Graſs and Hay, as is 
known to every Husbandman, and that 
they yield their encreaſe ſpontaneouſly, 
without Coſt or Labour 3 and therefore 
are called Prata,quaſe parata. Pliny tells us, 
Pratorum facilima agricolis cura ac minimi 
diſpendij,That Meadows require the leaſt 
Care or Coſts of any Lands; and there- 
fore little can be faid to their Improve- 
C3 ments, 


Improve- 
ment of 
Paſtrut- 
Lands a 
double Im- 
provement. 
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ments, more _than' hath been ſaid- al- 
ready. 


But as to the great Improvements 
made on dry Lands, by the ſowing and 
propagating of new Grafles and Hayes, 
much hath been-done, and the advanta- 
ges that are. yet to be made by a farther 
proſecution of that piece of Husbandry, 
are very conliderable. For the en- 
creafing- of Meadow and Paſture-Lands 
s fiot- only 'the'' Improvement of thoſe 
very Landsz bnt by the Country-mans 
eoriverting of ſo /\much Corn-Land into 
Meadow and Paſtare, puts -him' upon a 
neceſſity of a farther improvement of 
more -barren Larids for an encreafe of 
his Corn. Ss that it proves a double im- 
provernent, as indeed doth all Improve- 
ments by altering the produds of it. As 
converting. '6f: Paſture-Lands into Gar- 
dens, Orchards, ec. begets' a neceflity 

F *tncreafing our Paſture-Lands on the 
Arable :- And the converting of Arable 
Lands into Paſtire or Meadow 'begets a 
farther Iniprovement, by reducing our 
naked and waft Lands into fertile. Corn- 
Fields: For - where there is good Huſ- 
bandry at the 'Cemter, it ſpreads to the 
Wn Sper- 
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Superficies > Good Tenures, Good Trade, 


and a good Market, will make Husband- 
men 1ngenious. 


Amongſt the ſeveral Graſſes, Hays, &c. $owtag of 
that have been mentioned by former Pſy ar 
Writers on this Subje&, we do not find ji," 

. that Parſly hath been treated of as an 
Improvement: to our Paſture-Lands, al-- ' 
though ſome ingenious Men ' have made 
trial of ſeveral Acres ſown-with Parſly- 
Seed to very good effec. | | 
- It is obferv'd, that ſome ſort of Graſles 
do alter the taſt of Mutton, and that the 
ſweeteſt Mutton 1s that which hath been 
fed on the fineſt and ſweeteſt Graſles, as 
is experienced on the Peak, in Derby- 
ſhire, and on the Plains in Wiltſhire , 
Hampſhire, &c. : And on the. contrary, 
the courſeſt Mutton is produced from 
the groſleſt Meadows, - Marſhes, @#c. 
which later.rich way of fatting Sheep, is 
moſt advantagious to the Husbandman, 
but doth not kamour . the Pallat of the 

Eater, ſo well as:{\tch Beaſts that live on 
the dryeſt Mountains without water. For 
Sheep fatted:qn Clover, and the like rich 
Nouriſhment, are not ſo delicate meat as 
the Heath-Croppers 3 ſuch rapk feed be- 

C 4 getting 
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the Meat. The like difference is alſo obs 
ſerved mm Comics. 


Sheep fatten very well on Tyrneps , 
which prove an excellent Nouriſhment 


for them in hard Winters, when Fodder 
is ſcarce : For. they will not only eat - 


the Greens, but. feed on: the Roots in 


the Ground, and” ſcoop them hollow 
even to the very Skin;; The Tiyrnep 1s of 
hotter nature than Clover-Graſs, and 
therefore more agreeable to theſe Cat- 
tel. £35 bot a 


But much more hot and: drying. is 
Parſley, even in both, to the ſecond de- 
greez and were it throughly experi- 
mented ,- doubtleſs would prove very 
good Nouriſhment, and not ſubje& thoſe 
dry Animals to the Roz, nor vitiate the 
taſt of their Fleſh ſo much .as the other 
colder Food wonld do. 

The Kot being a Diſeaſe gccafion'd by 
the Sheep their feeding on too much cold 
and moiſt Meat, and 1s prevented by hot 
and dry : As their feeding-in ſhady pla- 
ces 1n ſome Grounds, where the Dew 
heth long on a certain broad Grafs, na» 
| turally 
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tuarally enclineth all Sheep feeding there 3 
to the Rotz and by ſuch that have to their 
Coſt made experiment thereof, ſuch 
Lands have been converted to otheruſes: 
When on the contrary, the feeding of 
Sheep on Salt Marſhes and Brackiſh 
Grounds preventeth the Rot, and the 
giving them Salt with their dry Meat, is 
elteem'd a Cure of that Diſeaſe. 

Therefore Parſly (being of ſuch a hot, 
dry, ſaline, and A nti-H, ropical nature, 
and as my Relators aflure me) ſo much 
defired by Sheep (as I am fare it is of 
Cories, much of the nature of Sheep in 
reſpe& of their feeding) may very pro- 
bably be, not only a very good {ſecurity 
againſt the Rot, but may render the Meat 
rather better taſted - than any other food 
what ſoever. 

And it is a Plant very eaſily propaga- 
ted, and the Seed plentifully obtained 3 
few Plants yielding more, and that alſo 
 ealily ſeparated from its Stalks: The 
Ground the finer it is dreſſed, the better 
will the Parſy ſown therein grow and 
proſper ; and it will endure the hardeſt 
Winters , and continue more than one 
yearz but how many, a careful Improver 
will quickly diſcover ; And of what par» 

Wee, ticular 
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ticular Uſes and Advantages this Piece of 
Husbandry may prove (beſides the gene- 
ral way of feeding Sheep) an ingenious 
Husbandman will toon find out. 


" njrone- ihe ſowing of Cole-Seed for the ſake 
yr abs of the Seed. hath been always eſteem'd a 
great Improvement. of ſtrong and moiſt 
Lands. But of late it hath been found 
that the depaſturing the green Herbage 
thereof hath conſiderably ' advantaged 
the Husbandman. A particular Example 
whereof is related in Mr. Honghtor's Col- 
lefion of Letters, for the Improvement of 
Hwsbandry and Trade, viz. Of one that 
ſowed fix Acres of ground which he 
plonghed and ordered as for Wheat, with 
Cole-Seed' about Midſummer 3 about the 
beginning of November he put an huyn- 
dred Ewes into his Coleworts ; The Ewes 
all caſt their, Lambs before Chriſtmas. 
The Coleworts ſo fed theſe Ewes and 
Lambs,that he fold them at a great Rate, 
and when the growth was eaten up cloſe, 
he plowed--and ſowed his Lands with 
Oates, -and; had eight Quarters grown on 
every Agre: 
To ſow Cole-Seed for the Paſture-ſake 
there's ao need that the-Land be ſo rich 
and 
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and moiſt as if it were for Seed, only that 
it be good Wheat-Land:* It maketh a 
good Lay for other beaten Grain; for un- 
doubtedly it kills Weeds, and the de- 
paſturing Sheep on 1t much mehiorates the 


Land. That which is ſown about Mzd- 


ammer tor Seed, gives you not its en- 
creaſe till the next Summer, but this the 
firſt Winter. Theſe Improvements of 
Paſtures: by Parſtey, Turneps,: Gole-Seed 3 
nor that by ſowing and feeding of . Buck- 
Wheat; mentioned in the Fourth Chap- 
ter-of- my former Treatiſe of this Subjef, 
are hot yet brought into publick uſe; but 
may prave very advantageous. to: the 
$kilfal. and induſtrious Hasbandman, and 
conſequently to the Kingdom in general, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, IV. 


Of Arable Land and Tillage, and of 
the ſeveral Grains, Pulſes, Gc. 
uſually propagated by the Plough. 


T hath been obſerv'd, that in a warm 

and ſhowry Spring, Wheat in rich 
Lands hath grown exceeding Rank, that 
the Husbandman hath, for the benefit- of 
his Wheat, early in the Spring, depaſtu- 
red his Sheep on it to abate its growth 
and weight, which -otherwiſe wonld be 
apt:.to lodge. But of lare ſome ( who 
have -fgutnd that expedient too weak, 
where the Wheat hath grown too faſt, or 
that they have not had Sheep enough 
proportionable to, their large Wheat- 
fields to feed it down) have mow" their 
Wheat, yea as late as the end of May, 
when it hath been almoſt ready to Ear, 
after which the Roots would emit new 
Stalks more in number, though not ſo 
ſtrong and rank as the former, nor fo 


* apt to lodge. For the extream weight 
and rankneſs of the Corn would have 


une 
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unavoidably made it tg lodge, which be- 
gat a neceſlity m the Husbandman to try 
this way, elſe he might have loſt his 
whole Crop; for Wheat lodging when it 
firſt begins to ſhoot its Ear, rarely ever 
ſtands again. Many in the rich YVales of 
Berk-ſhire did ſo mow thezr Wheat in 
the Year, 1683. it proving an early and 
ſhowry Spring : As to the effe&s I had no 
account of them 5 which I queſtion not 
but that they were anſwerable to their 
Intentions : . For all Vegetables tend to 
ſemination; and the more you depreſs or 
take off the firſt ſhoots of any Fruit or 
flower-bearing Plants, the more will they 
multiply their proper Productions, or 
at leaſt will emit new Bloſſoms, Fruits, 
Flowers, &c.. As hath been obſerv'd in 
many Horiulanes, as Roſes, Strawberries, 
Beans, &c. . | 


There are divers forts of Wheat 
which I have mentioned in my faid for- 
mer Treatiſe, and more are fince taken 
notice of ; of which there is one ſort 
that carries divers Ears on one Stalk, but 
not yet common. But of Barley I hear 
of few more than two forts: The com- 
mon which is univerſally known 1n this 
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Kingdom, and that called Patrey or 
Rathripe Barley, which is ſometimes ſown 
in Wilt-ſhire, Berkſhire, Oxford-ſhire, and 
ſome part of Corzwal, and in few places 
elſe , notwithſtandmg the advantage of 
its early ripening, it having many times 
been ſown and returned to the Barn 
agam in two months time, always in 
nine or ten weeks time at the fartheſt ; 
which in wet and backward Springs, and 
moiſt Auttumns, muſt needsprove a great 
advantage to the Husbandman. For in 
ſome years a very dry Spring may poſt- 
pone the Seaſon for ſowing this Grain, or 
a man may not have' time, without a 
double ſtrength, to fow the common 
Barley before the Seafon for that be 
quite ſpent 3 or the former part of the 
Harveft-time may be fair, when the later 
is foul ; 1n either of theſe caſes the ſowing 
of this quick growing Barley may be 
colliftertly advantagious 3 or” at leaſt 
that where a man hath much Land in 
his Occupation fit for this kind of Grain, 
he may; inſtead of making his Seed-time 
and Harveſt near about - a time, for this 
common ſort, uſe ſo much of this Rarh- 
ripe Barley, that his Seed-ttme may be 
longer and more eafie, and his m—_ 
; £ 
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the like, and withall mlhre certain. There 
is a ſort of Barley that is reported to be 
newly diſcovered, by an ingenious mans 
accidentally lighting on an Ear that had 
{1x Cheſts or Rows of Corn on it, which 
he ſowed, and thereby raiſed a quan- 
tity, all bearing the like Ears, which is 
likely to prove a conſiderable advan- 
tage. 


Whilſt we are now diſcourſing of Bar- 
ley, it will not be amiſs to ſay ſomewhat 
concerning Malt , that being the moſt 
con(iderable Grain uſed for this purpoſe. 
Many Ages fince hath Malt,made of Bar- 
| ley, been nſed for the making of Ale or 
Beer 3 elſe con}d not Pliny have given fo 
great * Commendations of .this Drink 
above 1600 years ſince. Therefore who- 
ever he was that firſt found the Art of 
making Malt, and..( of that) good Ale, 
ſhewed himſelf to be a far greater Philo- 
ſopher, than he that firſt ſqueezed the 
Grape. ry 

Although that making of Malt is be- 
come a common Trade m moſt of the 
principal Towns m this Kingdom, and 
many are exerciſed in' that Trade, that 
do not apprehend the Reaſon why the 

Malting 
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. Malting of Corn ſhould make it yield a 
Better and more acceptable Drink than 
the ſame Corn would have done before 
it had been malted. It will not there- 
fore be amiſs in this place a little to Phi- 
loſophize on that Subject 3 For it 1s moſt 
evident, that the Meal or Flowef of any 
Corn or Grain unfermented, being con- 
coted in a proportionable quantity of 
Water,will make a glutinous or mucilagi- 
nous : matter. As Lawnareſſes uſually 
make their ftiffening Liquors for their 
Linnen,of Starch,which is only the Flower 
of Wheat reduced into that form 3 and 
in caſe there be no more Water added 
than will make it up into the form of 
Bread, and fach a maſs be baked with- 
out fermentation, it cometh forth like a 
lump of Clay, ungrateful to the Pallat, 
hard of digeſtion and unwholſome ;, ſo 
that neither Bread nor Drink made of 
Corn, without Fermentation,could. fatisfie 
our Anceſtors , which excited them to 
the . diſcovery and . uſe of Fermenting 
of their Bread-Corn by Leaven , -and 
ſince that by Yeſt,which is no other than 
the ſcum of Ale or Beer made of malted 
Corn. Malting being no other than a 
fermentation of Corn, making it yield 

to 
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to the Brewer its Spirit and Tinure, 
pleaſant to the Palate and wholeſome to 
Humane Bodies ;extra{ions or decoQtions 
of unfermented Grains being pale and 
not tinged or coloured; as are thoſe of 
malted or fermented. BD; 

. The imbibition or ſteeping of Batley 
in Water for 2 or 3 days or more, as 
the Seaſon requires, hath this operation 
that it relaxeth the viſcous matter of the 
Grain that defendeth and preferveth the 
life that 1s in it, from Heat and Cold ; for 
as long as its Viſcoſity remains, the Grain 
or Seed 1s capable of Vegetation 3 but 
when by age or other accidents that is 
decayed, it becomes a dead Body ; For 
ſuch relaxation muſt be made in all Seeds 
ſown in the ground, by the moiſture they 
find there, before they can vegetate or 
encreale. 


Now after the Midter hath ſteept his 
Barley its due time in the Ciſtern, (for it 
muſt not le there too long, leſt it loſe its 
vegetating Vertue too mich by diffol- 
ving its whole body into a ſoft fubftance,) 
Then he layeth it on a heap, whete it ac- 
quireth ſome warmth (as all moiſt Vege- 
tables will do; when lying cloſe together, 

{ — " which 
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which cauſeth the Barley to emit its Root 
which they call Chittizg, which the Mal- 
ſter ſuffereth to grow to a certain degree 
of length; then ſpreadeth tt abroad, and 
by his careful turning, ſtirring and gra- 
dual drying his 2ow-making-Malt, he pre- 
vents the overmuch growth of the Roots 
which now are called the Come,from their 
hair-like form 3 for till the Coxze is out 
long enough, and the Corn begin te 
ſpring, the viſcous matter of it 1s not 
enough putrified, diflolved, or rather 
changed 3 and if they are ſuffered to 
grow too much, the Stalk of the Corn 
will ſhoot and extra& too. much of the 
Vertue of the Grain, leaving nothing but 
an empty Husk behind it, 

Astheovermuch comeirg and ſpringing 
of the Stalk of the Malt empoveriſheth 
itz So its not comming or ſpringing enough, 
leaveth it but in part malted or ferment- 
ed; and fo doth the unequal coming or 
ſpringing of it, that is, ſome of the whole 
Grains throughly malted, and ſome of 
them not, which is occaſioned ſometimes 
by the unskilfulneſs or negligence of the 
Malſter by. not duly ordering his Heaps, 
or turning the ſame, whereby the Corn 

- on the outſide of the Heap through 

— drought, 
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drought, comes or ſprings not enough 5 
and that on the infide through warmth 
comes and fprings too much, and ſo be- 
comes Acroſpired or Akerſpired, by reaſort 
that the Stalk (here reſembling the Ger- 
minating of a growing Acorr, and which 
the Learned Dr. Grew calls the Plume) ex- 
tracteth the vertue of the Grain or elſe 
from the uneven growth of the Barley, 
which in ſome years from the unſeaſon- 
ablenſs of the ſeed-time becomes Ridge- 
grown, that is, ſome part thereof being 
grown green above the' ground before 
the other part through drought be come 
up;yetby reaſon of ſomeSummerShowers 
all growes tothe Harveſt, whereone part 
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is ripe before the other, fromthe one of » 


which Cauſes there is much; Malt that is 
not good. 

After the Malſter hath thus'by his skill 
and induſtry, fo made this Grain'to'fer- 
ment, that by a certain degree-of putri- 
faction the viſcous or tenacious matter of 
it be relaxed ;3 and by: his nimble hand 
hath prevented'the- expence of its Noble 
Spirit 3 He they makes nſe of the third! 
part of his skill, The calcming: or drying 
of his Malt, which puts a ſtop to all fitt» 
ther Germiniation,and makes 1t-capable of 
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being preſerv'd for uſe : But the princt- 

al end of it is to make it yield its Spirit 
and TinFure, This calcination or drying 
muſt be gradual, and not haſty; for the 
longer Malt is drying on the Floor be- 
fore it be laid on the Kiln, the better will 
it be; for all haſty Calcinations waſt the 
Spirits more than ſlow. 

It is moſt certain that every Seed con- 
tains a great Spirit in it, ſome more and 
ſome leſs 3 For it is the Spirit in it that 
preſerveth it, whereby it endure fo much 
Cold, Heat, &c. as moſt forts of Seeds 
uſually do : And 1n thisSpirit inthe Seed 
is concentrated, the vertue, form, power 
and whole Idea of the Plant that pro- 
duced it; elſe could itnot by being ſown 
in the Earth, preſent unto you again,ano- 
ther Plant in every particular like to 
that from whence it came, And this, Spirit 
in Barley is very great, as may appear by 
its produc ;, for one Barley Corn ſown in 
the Earth, hath ſometime produced 30 


or 40 Stalks, and on them 5 or 600 in- | 


creaſe of Seed 3 and by ſome additional 
improvement, a far greaterz when the 
Seed of many other Plants produce but 
one Stalk to each Seed ; Therefore the 
fermentation of this Grain by Malting is 


not. . 
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not an exaltation of its ative Principles, 
as ſome would have it, but a diflolution 
or relaxation of that viſcous matter that 
detains them, and puts a cheque or ſtop 
to its Vegetation, which would otherwiſe 
according to the Laws of Nature neceſ- 
ſarily follow and exhauſt its Spirits 3 For 
common Water cannot be ſuppoſed to 
add much to the exaltation of the Spirit, 
or aGtive Principles of Corn: Nor in- 
deed can any thing add to the improve- 
ment of the high vertue that is in Seeds, 
but what containeth in it much of the 
Spirits Myndi, or Univerſal Agent, As 
Nitrous Waters, Salts, Dungs, &c. or 
their being ſown in freſh Land that is 
enriched with it; For Water 1s but a 
vehicle to convey ſuch Principles: Water 
and the Principles being not the ſame 
thing. 

After the Barley is opened and its ve- 
getating property prevented by drying it 3 
It isnow thereby made capable of yield- 
ing its Tinure or Verize ; For the Aquo- 
ſity or Phlegme of any thing, eſpecially 
of a Vegetable, preventeth the extraction 
of its Tin&ure or Vertue: Therefore the 
drying of Hops, Wornwood, Broom, &c. 
15 not only done for the preſerving them, 
404 D 3 but 
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but for that the Liquors wherein they 
are infuſed, do the better extrat their 
Vertue ; As thoſe that have infuſed the 
ſame in their Beer can witneſs. So Malt, 
whilſt it is green, will not make Ale or 
Beer of that ſtrength, as it will do when 
dried; And if it be but eaſily dried, the 
Ale will be paler than if it be throughly 
dried ; and in caſe it be hard dried, or 0- 
ver dried, the deeper will the Tincture of 
the Ale be : But ſuch over drying uſual- 
ly waſts the Spirits of the Malt, which 
__ now looſe, and by this Art made Vo- 
tile. 


The Fermentation of the Meal of any 
Corn for Bread' by Yeſt, Leaven or the 
like addition,openeth its Body and relax- 
eth the Viſcoſity that detaineth its Spirit, 
which is the cauſe that the Bread of ſuch 
a fermented Mals 1s light, grateful to the 
Palate, eafite of digeſtion, and whole- 
ſome; and if not ſo fermented, it be- 
comes 1n every point the contrary. 


Hence it is that Ale or Beer made of 
Malt not throughly malted, or of ſach, 
that part thereof is well malted, and 
part not, becomes Roapy, by having not 
| its 


c 


its Viſcoſity wholly taken away inthe firſt 
operation, or made by adding Oaten 
Malt, or Oates mixed with other Malt, 
whereof is that Drink made which they 
call Oat-Ale; All which is unwholeſome, 
cauſing Obſtruftions and great Windi- 
neſs in the narrow paſlages of the Blood 
in Humane Bodies, 

The like doth Bread or any other 
matter made of Wheat unfermented, or 
that hath undergone ſome degree of Ger- 
mination before it hath been at the Mill, 
whereby a due fermentation is impeded. 
The reaſon of this my preſent diſcourſe 
on Malt, or fermentation of Corn or 
Grain, is not only to forewarn all good 
Husbandmen that they be cautious in 
eating or drinking any thing made of 
unfermented Corn or Grain, unleſs it be 
otherwiſe prepared, by due codion, or 
good additions, according to the Culi- 
nary Art. But alſo to excite ſuch that 
have Art, Skill and opportunity to make 
uſe of this Art of fermentation on ſeve- 
ral other Grains, Seeds, &c. for the ex- 
trating their ſpirits or better partsz ever 
varying the method of fermentation ac- 
cording to the nature of the Grain or 
Seed to be fermented 3 for ſome Seeds 
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require much longer time. to be imbi- 
bed, than doth Barley, ere their Viſcous 
matter be relaxed, and ſo nevertheleſs 
retain their Spirits even to Vegetation z 
as the Seeds of ſeveral Vegetables that 
have undergone all the operations that 
Barley hath done in Malting, yet will 
germinate and encreaſe when ſown, as 
if they had never been ſo ordered; the 
like will ſome Grains of Barley that have 
not been fully ripened 3 and all Barley 
doth require more or leſs time and ckill 
to malt, it according to the different 
Seaſons: All which deſerve the enquiries 
into, and conſiderations of the Ihgeni- 
OUS. 

Note that the viſcous matter that pre- 
{erves the Vegetable Spirit in all Seeds, 
being relaxed by Fermentation, ſuch Seed 
tumety, and arethereby made more eaſie 
in parting with their Spirits. For Barley 
when it is malted, occupieth more room 
than it did before, although it be di- 
minifhed in its weight by the loſs of its 
duſt, (the Come: _) And Meal when it is 
fermented for Bread, encreaſeth in Bulk z 


- but without Eo or diminution of 


Its weight : So that fermentation is no o- 
ther than 3 relaxation of thoſe Ponds 
that 
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that preſerve the vegetating ' Seed for 
produGtion, and that prohibit the ex- 
pence or waſt of its Spirits till thoſe 
Bonds are relaxed or broken. 


I have this to add to what hath been of emp 
already treated on concerning theſe ſub- 
jets. To wit, That the Seeds of Hemp 
being fo defirable by Birds, and ſeeing Hſe. 
that Pigeons in the Hemp-Countries a- 
bout Lincolnſhire, &c. are ſo large and 
fat. It may probably be a conſiderable 
addition to the Improvement of Lands 
by ſowing of Hemp, to convert the uſe 
of its Seed to the feeding of Poultry, 
and other Fowl ; for it 1s a great Cro 
of Seed that an Acre of Hemp will yield, 
beſides the benefit of the Stalks. 

And in caſe ſuch Seeds ſhould give the 
Fleſh of Fowl fatted therewith, ſome 
1ll Taſt, as hath been reported, yet that 
| would be ſoon altered by feeding the 
Fowl 2 or 3 days before they are killed 
with other Grain ; for ſuch a Taſt or ſa- 
vour contraded by the Food, is ſoon al- 
tered and made connatural by the heat 
of ſuch quick digeſters. , ' 

But the great Improvements that are 
to be made of Hemp and Flax, are by 


converting 
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converting the ſame intd Linner, Paper, 
or Cordage, 


Of the ms- The making of Linnen in this King- 
ki 9 dom would much encourage the ſowing 
| of Hemp and Flax, but there are ſeve- 
ral ObjeQions raiſed againſt it. The one 
is, That our Hemp and Flax are more 
hard and ſtubborn than foreign. To 
which I. anſwer that, it doth not appear 
to beſo in many places3 for in Derby- 
ſhire, where much is uſed and made into 
\Cloath,-1t is much more ſoft and eaſfie, 
than ſome ſorts of foreign Cloath. And 
if it were ſo that Hemp and Flax were 
hard, yet it is eafily made ſoft, either 
by watering 3 for the long and often wa- 
tering of it waſteth that gummy and 
glutinous matter that occaſions the ſtiff- 
neſs that is in it, aſwel as it makes the 
the ſtalks or ſpills within it brittle and 
more eafily brokenz Or, it may be made 
ſoft by beating : But that being a work 
requiring great Labour, That it is be- 
come a puniſhment inflicted on ſome ſort 
of Maletactors, and by conſequence many 
hands and great charge are required. 
I ſhall here propoſe a way, that in all 
probability may accelerate this Wark, 
all 
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and very much contra& the labour and. 
pains about it 3 which 1s thus, 


Let there be two upright Poſts fixed 7h di{ri- 
aS 4444. at a convehient height and —_ 
thickneſs, and about 3 foot apart, more for areſing 
or leſs as yon pleaſe 3 let there be 2 hy Flan, 
ſolid Rolls of Beech, Elme, or rather 
ſome harder Wood, of about 5 6 or 7 
inches diameter, and as long as is the 
diſtance between the 2 Poſts, as at b 6. 
let theſe Rolls be toothed with 8, 10 or 
I 2 Teeth, as you pleaſe, equidiſtant, that 
they may exadtly ſhut the one in the 0- 
ther; as by the Ichnographic diſcription 
of the ends of them appears at c c. 

The lower Roll muſt run in fixed Sockets 
with a handle at one end thereof to turn 
the ſame as at d. but the upper Roll 
muſt run in 2 moveable Sockets made in 
2 pieces of Wood that may fide up and 
down, as at e e. within the 2 upright 
Poſts: Then let a Spring be made of 
Eugh, Aſs, or other ſpringing Wood, or 
of Steel or Iroz welt red, each end 
to reſt on the fiding ices, as at f f- 
which Spring may receive its preſſure 
from a Skrew at g. By the force of 
which Spring the upper Roll may be de- x 
| preiſed 
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preſſed onthelower ſoſtrongly,that Hem 
or Flax may (by being drawn throug! 
between them) be far better and eaſier 
broken or mollified than by the ordina- 
ry Heckling. This Ezgize may be made 
with Handles at each end for 2 to turn 
and then 4,5 or 6 may feed it, and take 
it away on the other fide to diſpoſe of 
it in order : And the work may be often 
. repeated as there 1s cauſe. And the 
Spring every time harder depreſsd by 
the Screw ; that as in the common way 
the Flax 1s heckled three tynes, and e- 
very time in a finer Heckle, ſo here it 
may be every time harder wrought 
through the tooth'd Rolls, and often 
working it through the Rolls, will make 
it exceeding fine. An Ingenious Workman 
will ſoon make this an uſefal and profita- 
ble Machine, although at firſt it may not 
ſeem to beſo; for any thing that is new 
requires patience with ſome damage to 
make it perfe& ; as every Mechanic that 
undertakes a new piece of Work can tell: 
Therefore this requires a willing, as well 
as an Ingenious * Workman to make it 

compleat. 
Another Objection 1s, that our Lin- 
nen is not ſo white as foreign: Which is 
anſwered 


md \& 
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anſwered as the former ; That often wa- 
tering of it will make it whiter, as every 
Whitſter can tel] : So that if Hemp or 
Flax be watered and beaten, it will be- 
come the. more ſubtile and white... It is 
obſerved that in the making of "the fineſt 
Linnen beyond the Seas, ſeveral years 
are required for- the preparing or re- 
ducing the Flax to ſuch a fineneſs and 
whiteneſs; which here we deſpair of per- 
forming, unleſs we can accelerate the 
ſame by the faid Engine; For if often 
waſhing of Linnen will make it white, 
and much beating and heckling it make 
it ſoft or ſabtile ; Its very probable, that 
by watering or waſhing, and often work- 
ing it in this Ezgize, it may be made 
ſoft, fine and white. | 

For the difference between corſe Lin- 
nen and fine, ſeems to be in the ſoftneſs 
and fineneſs of the Hemp or Flax, (which 
Is more eaſily ſpun into a ſmall Thread ) 
and the whiteneſs of it, to which white- 
neſs it ought to be reduced before it be 
Spun or Woven, elſe it will be very dit- 
ficultly whitened after, without prejudice 
to the Cloath if very fine: For we may 
obſerve that ordinary Linnen by often 


wearing, waſhing and hanging abroad oy 
S 
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the Air, becomes ſoft and white, but with 
prejudice to the Cloath, becauſe it can- 
not undergo thoſe ſeveral hardſhips with- 
out a ſenſible loſs or decay. 

It is obſerved that frequent waſhing 
and wearing of Linnen makes it the 
whiter and finer, and that-in the waſhing, 
Aſhes of Wood, or other Vegetables are 
uſed, either in the Soap, of the Lixivi- 
um or Lye, wherein ſuch Linnen 1s waſh- 
ed, which very much conduces, to its 
foftning and whitening, which is the true 


meaning of what Paracelſ#s affirms in 


the 7th Book of the Natzre of things. 
That of Flax boiled in ſharp Lye, made of 
the Aſhes- of Wood, is Silk made; That 
1s to fay; It is reduced to the fineneſs of 
Silk, and equal to it in price for there 
i fine Emnen equal in value, weight for 
weight to Silk. Its the Alcal; of Vege- 
tables, or the Salts of their Aſhes that 
are of ſachefficacy in this Work, for the 
Waters which the Whintſters uſe, are im- 

gnated with the like matter, but in 
ſo ſmall a meaſure, that they operate but 
flowly : But in the elevation of Aſhes, 
thoſe of the Aſs, Beech, or other white 
Woods are to be preferr'd, becauſe ſome 
way probably caſt a yellowiſh colour,diſ- 
adyantagious to Linnen. The 
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The principal advantage to the King- 
dom that the: making of Linnen here 
would be, is the prevention of the im- 
. porting of foreign Linnen, fome part 
whereof 1s already accompliſhed by our 
uſing ſo little in the burying of our dead 5 
and in the more general wearing of 
Flannel Shirts, &6c. mm ſtead of Linnen, 
being (by far) more pleaſant,healthy and 
cheap, as many of our Nobility, Gentry | 
and Commons, can by many years expe= 
rience teſtifie. . It is alſo another great 
advantage that would redound to the 
Husbandman in the improvement of his 
Lands, by ſowing Hemp and Flax, and 
very neceflary in the imployment of 
many People, in. caſe there be any place 
_ where imployment is wanting. 
The want of People, I know, 1s the 
main impediment to this great deſign of 
making our own Linnen ; for in-Derby- 
ſoire the common. People are imployed: 
in.the Summer-tmne in waſhing Lead-oar, 
and in the Winter, when the-other Im- 
ployment fails, they fall to- Spinning, 
Weaving, &c. which makes our home= 
made Linnen fo plentiful in thoſe parts : 
Therefore all ways ſhould be promoted 


that ſhorten the work, and leſſen the 
pains 
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pains in drefling and fitting the Hemp 
and Flax fit for the Spinner 3 And if any 
way there be more nimbly to ſpin the 
Thread, and then to weave it with more 
expedition, the ſame ſhould be diſcover- 
ed and encouraged. There have been 


 Loomsor Engines made to weave ſeveral 


Ribbons at once, that 1s, by the ſame 
labour, and in the ſame time as they 
uſually weave one; and . ſuch Engines 
have been broken by fach that had no- 
farther proſpe&t than private intereſt, 
which makes the Relation of the Dart- 
zich Invention more credible; It was, as 
is ſaid, a rare Invention for Weaving of 
4 or-5 Webs at a time, without any hu-/ 
mane help: It was an Axtomator or En- 
gine that moved of it ſelf, and would 
work night and day 3 (being as is to be 
ſuppoſed, kept in-motion by Weights or 
Water.); It was ſapreſt, becauſe it would 
prejudice/the poor People of the Town: 
And the Artificer made away ſecretly (as 
was conceived) as Lancellotti the Italiar 
Abbat relates out of the mouth of Mr. 
Muller a Polonian, that he had ſeen the 
device. 


Another 
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Another uſe of Hertip and Flax, is for 0 4: = 
the making of Paper. The firſt Material > 
that was ufed to write on, as we read 
of, was Stone, on which the Law was 
written. The Sybils Books were faid 
to be written on Leavesof Trees ; fome+ 
tunes the Rinds of Trees ſerved for 
that uſe : And for many Ages was no 0- 
ther Paper uſed, than what was made 
of Reeds, which grew on the Banks of 
ſeveral Rivers, - and plentifully on the 
Banks of the Nile. 

But the modern Invention of Paper 
made of Linnen, ſarpaſſeth all im this 
kind, being fo cloſe compacted, fo white 
and durable, that it may be reckoned 
among the fingularities of Art z And it 
s a vaſt quantity thereof that is daily 
uſed in this Kmgdom, m Printing, Writ- 
ing, &c. That could it be made here, it 
would be of great advantage to the Na- 
tion, and in particular to the Husband- 
man. There are two obje&ions or difh- 
culties that he in the way 3 The one*s, 

That there is not old Linnen enongh irt 

Exgland to be eafily had for that purpoſe $ 

for Paper bath hitherto derived its pe- 

digree from the Dunghil; and old Lin- 
E nen 
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nen muſt come cheap to: the Paper-mill, 
and Linnen being in Erzglazd a dearer 
Commodity than Woollen.,, and the 
Country colder, Linnen is not: ſo much - 
worn, as in wartner places; and ſo not 
ſo many Rags or refuſe Linnen to be ga- 
thered for the Paper-mills : To remove 
which there ſhould be encouragement 
given to ſome ſmall Agents in. Towns, 
to gather up and buy all refuſe fine Lin- 
nen that can be had 3; As now in many 
places there is for corſe Linnen, and - 
ends of Ropes, &c. for the making of 
Brown-paper. 

And in caſe that deſign take of redu- 
cing Flax to a certain degree of White- 
neſs and fineneſs, by the before menti- 
oned Machize ; there will be much Tow 
or refuſe Flax, that may by the Paper- 
mill Hammers be reduced to the ſame 
conſiſtence, as hard ſeamy Rags of Lin- 
nen-Cloath uſually are. pq 
| The ſecond  Objefion is, That our 
Waters in England make not fo white 
Paper as ſome foreign Waters do. For 
it 1s obſerv'd, that in Frazce the whiteſt 
Paper 1s made but at ſome. certain place, 

Where the Water is more fit- for it than 
elſewhere. In anſwer to, which, There 
; are 
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are ſeveral Springs and Streams in this 
Kingdom that proceed from Chalk or 
rocky Mountains, that in the diſtilling 


leave a fine white reſidence in the bot- 


tom, that may be as fit for this purpole as 
any foreign Water whatſoever, There- 
fore Waters may be tryed in ſeveral 
places before the main work is begun. 
But this old Objetion of+ want of - good 
Water, is now become invalid : Fort 
ſince the French Mechanics have come 
over into Ezgland, they have proved 
the Water here to be equally as good as 
in Fraxce. 


If Lands may be rented, and provi- 
fions for the Workmen may be had 
cheaper here than in other Countries 3 
Then. ſurely may Hemp be propagated, 
and Cordage made at eafier rates, here 
than abroad 3 which being done, more 
might be exported, and leſs imported, 
to the great encouragement of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts. But an Obje&t- 
on here 1s alſo raiſed by the Ropers, vis. 
That our Hemp is harder than foreign, 
and doth not work ſo fine, nor take 
Pitch fo well, £xere, whether mach wa- 

E 2. tering, 
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tering may not abate its Viſcoſity, and 
make it more pliable. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Manuring, Dunging and 
Soiling of Lands. 


I: is now become a general Improve- 
ment of Champion or Green-ſward 
Land, to Denſhire or Burn-beat it 3 By 
which means very plentiful Crops of 
Corn are raiſed on poor and barren 
Lands. But the methed now uſed by 
cutting or paring off the Turf with a 
Breaſt-Plow, is very laborious, tedious 


and coſtly, and ſometimes very hazar- 


dous 3 By reaſon that in a dripping Sum- 
mer, this Work is much impeded, the 
Owner fruſtrated of his expeftation of a 
great improvement ; for that a great 
part of the Turf is not throughly burnt, 
and ſo becomes uſeleſs, and the Work- 
man much damnified, being at a great 
trouble in often turning his Turts _ 
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he can apply his Firez and then at the 


charge of /Furze, or the like Ollet, to 


burn the Tarf withal 3 And the tifual ex- 
pence jn Demſh7ring an Acre in a dry Sum- 
mer, when at beſt, is.twenty Shillings, or 
more 3 which in a bad year the advan- 
_ tage made by this Husbandry will not re- 
pay, although in a good year it will 
double it. 


To make Dexſhiring therefore more 4 Denſbir- 
eaſfie and cheap: It-is not difficult to 7": #0 


make an Inſtrument to pare off the Turf 
as thin or thick as you pleaſe; That in 
ſtead of being forced forwards by more 
that! ordinary hatane ſtrength, it may 
be drawn by one or more Horſes, but 


not without the skil or labour of a good = 


Workman to guide it: It muſt have two 
Wheels or. Trundles ; If they are low, 
then may your paring Plough reſt on the 
Axis but if larger Wheels be found to 
be moſt proper, then may the paring 
Plough be fixed at ſome diſtance under 
the Axisz and either way it muſt have a 
long Stail or Handle, by whichthe Work- 
man by elevating or deprefling thereof, 
cauſe the Turves to be pared thin- 
ner.or thicker as he pleaſes, and as the 
' E 3 un- 
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unevenneſs of the ground requires, - ſo 
may he thereby regulate the Work. And 
thus with- one Horſe and two Men, may 
two Acres at leaſt be pared in a day, 
in caſe the ground be even or ſmoothz 
but if uneven, ortull of Stumps or Hills, 
then it requires reiterated operations 3 
yet may two ſuch Men and one Horſe, 
pare an Acre ina day; and the Work 
every Whit as well done, as by the tedi- 
ous Breaſt-Plough. | 

. Thus may an Acre be denſhired for a 
fourth part -of- the expence, and in leſs 
than a fourth part of the time,” than by 
the other way. And although there 
may be but little dry Weather together, 
yer may* you do: a_great deal whilſt it 
laſts. | 

There cm be no exception made a- 
gamſt ſuch an Inſtrument, nor difficulty 
ariſe 1n the uſe of it : But an ingenious 
and willing Artiſt, may by altering and 
amending it, as he finds the Error, an- 


- Twer 1t, and make it practicable: For 


there is nothing that is newly invented, 


' but may and-uſually dothmeet with rubs, 


and ſometimes not a few in the way, be- 


. fore the Artiſt brings it to perfe&ion 5 


But this 1s an Inſtrument ſo feaſible and 
| bene- 
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beneficial, that I cannot but encourage 
ſuch that have Lands capable of this 
way of Improvement, to ſpend ſome 
time and skill in perfefting it : The want 
| of ſich Lands of my own, preventing 
me from doing it, 

You may allo apply to this uſe, the 
new Plough hereafter deſcribed in the 
eleventh Chapter. - 
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CHAP YL. 


Of the Benefit of Raiſis, Plunt- 
_ ing and Propagating of Woods. 


- _ 
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Fate hg Uch hath been written by divers 
good Huſe able Pens, in Commendation of 
$2z2"9., Woods, as one of the principal genera] 
Improvements that can be made; Yet 
have ſome pretended that deſtruction of 
Woods in any place, would very much 
advantage the Trade of ſuch places 3 by 
reaſon that the want of Timber, Wood, 
ec. for Mechanic Uſes, and for Fewel, 
would neceſlarily introduce Imployment 
for many, 1n bringing all ſuch materials, as 
muſt ſupply theſe defeds that are occaſi- 
oned . by the deſtruction of Woods, 
which may be true ; as well as, that the 
Burning ef any City, Town or Houſe, be- 
gettethimployment for ſeveral Mechanics, 
But what is this to the benefit or ad- 
vantage of the whole, which is ever to be 
weighed and confidered of, in the pro- 


moting of any Impzovement, Trade or 
4 vih Im- 
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Imployment ? For in cafe the Timber 
and Wood, that now ferveth any City 
or Town, with Materials for Building ; J 
and for all forts of Mechanics that Work 
m Wogd; as Joyners, Tarners, Wheel- 
wrights, &&r. and all poor and rich for 
Fewel, ſhonld 'be ſo devaſted, that the 
Mhabitants of ſach places, ſhould be 
conſtrained at an extraodinary expence 
to- farniſh themſelves. from abroad, with 
the like neceflartes ; although the Car- 
riers of fach may it all probability gain 
very much thereby ; yet every Tradeſ- 
man muſt pay the more for what he 
hath -octafion' forz And by the fame 
Rule muſt raiſe the prices of his Com- 
modity, that is made of it 3 and im time 
muſt remove himſelf to ſach places where 
he may*exerciſe his Trade at a cheaper 
rate. b 

- To deſcend to particular Exatoples of 
places : The Greatneſs of the Famous 
City of London, may partly be imputed 
to the plenty and _cheapneſs of Timber 
and Fewel; withont which in all pro- 
bability it could never have encreaſgd 
ro __ Bt ane Nor On Cities 
of Lork, many others grown 
ſo great, but from the fame cauſe, And . 
| many 
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many. Towns ſtanding in the more Cham- 
pion, parts, :of the Kingdom, ſhew to e- 


very, Traveller, that they-are miſerable 


in. reſpe& of their Buildings, Trades, 
and Fewel. . All which is ſum'd up ina 
few words, by the Pen of the moſt ac- 
compliſh'd : Writer on this SubjeR, in 
his diſcourſe of Foreſt Trees : Sixce it is 
certain. and demonſtrable, ( ſaith he, ) 
That, all Arts and Artiſans whatſoever, 
uſt fail and ceaſe, if there were no Tim- 
'. and Wood in a Nation; ( for he that 
ſhall take his Pen, and. begin to ſet down 
what Art, Miſtery, or Trade, belonging any 
way to. bumane Life could be maintain d 
and exercis d without Wood will quickly find 
that I ſpeak, no Pargdox,.) I ſay, when this 
ſhall be well conſidered, it will appear, that 
we had:better be without Gold, than without 
Timber, Chap. 31. 
- It 1s, not-:the: defe& of any Commo- 
dity. that makes a Trade, nor the. dear- 
ne "f Proviſion 5 but the natural. ſitu- 
ation. of the Place, ; the induſtry. of the 
Inhabitants, and the plenty, of Materials 
and, Proviſions : For it :is the plenty of 
Proyilic 3, jand other, Materials, with 
the 44 of the: Inhabitants, and: ſi- 
tuatioti of the places, that contrafted ſo 


- 


great 


| 
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great a Trade to Barbadoes, Jamaica; 
&c. and with that, great plenty of 
Mony 3 So that to fay, Its better to live 
where your Dinner muſt coſt 'a Dollar 3, 
than where you may Dine for a Groat z 
15 no argument that Proviſions are-more 
ſcarce and dear, where your Dinner muſt 
coſt a Do//ar, than where it may coſt 
but'a Groat ; but that there is more 
plenty of Mony : For in the moſt fer- 
tile Provinces or Places of Exrope , is 
the greateſt plenty of Gold and Silver, 
which have been extracted out of the 
moſt ſterile Regions of the Earth. And 
by that plenty,are the rates and: prizes of 
Commodities and Proviſions efteem'd : 
As the rates and prizes in like manner 
have been in different Apes in this very 
Kingdom. For faith Stow, Arno 1288. A 
Quarter of Wheat was ſald. in:Londox; 
where it was deareſt, for 4 s. 4.4. in 0- 
ther places at 20 4.16 d. 124. and in the 
Weſt and North at 8 d.the Quarter ;z when 
in our Age, ten times that price, : is too 
cheap to maintain the Husbandman. The 
rates. of Lands, prizes of Cattel, &*c. 
were much after the ſame rate and pro- 
,portion : Not that there 15 now 2 greater 
ſcarcity of every'thing, or a greater _— 
[7:13 ; cr 
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ber of People. But the Subterranean 
Stores, have by the indefatigable Indu- 
firy of Man been opened, and their 
Treaſures diflipated. . And ſach places 
that have been moſt fertile, and abound- 
ing with Woods, and other neceſlaries 
for Trade; well fitnated, and induſtri- 
ouſly cultivated, have by the interchan- 
gmg of their Commodities, Proviſions, 
and Manufactures, drawn to them the 
Wealth of the Indies, and other foreign 
Nations: And' by their ehcreaſing, and 
maintaining their Plantations-of Tunber, 
Woods; Corn, Fruits, and all other TY 
lage 3 and encreaſing; their Fleece-bear- 
ing Flocks, and other Cattel 3 do up- 
hold and encourage the fame Trade. 
But ſhould they either negle& ſuch po- 
Iitical and excellent Husbandry 3 or-n- 
ſtead"thereof, deſtroy what Nature ſpon- 
taneoully uceth 5 inſtead of con- 
_ eratting Wealth from abroad, they may 
waſt- their Treaſures m buying one of 
another, till they have: nothing left t6 
bay nor ſell. Like unto-the Ten Ale- 
honſe-keepers, (that when their Trade 


was low) agreed to meet at one of their 
Houſes one-day,” and at another of their 
Houſes the next 3 and fo round to 


main» 
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tain 4 Trade amongſt themſelves, which 
they did till they found their Drink all. 
drank out, and neither of them a peny 
the richer. 


On the contrary 3 There are many <2 of | 
Perſons in this Kingdom, that ſuffer there 11, 5:48 


Woods to grow too long, which is 
ther profitable .to themielves, nor fol 
the publick good. For when Timber or 
other Wood is at its fall grawth;, it 
either ſtands at a ſtay, or Z-ndbly de- 
cays, and ſome years before it hath done 
growing , it unproves ſcarce one per 
Cent. Such Perſons being pollefied of 
an opinion , that it is ll Husbandry 
to cut down their Woods, { as toe 
many have done) and conſidered nat, 
that the Monies raiſed by ſfach Waads 
falls would bring in a greater advantage 
to them, than the flow growth of an- 
cient Woods can be expat to do, in 
caſe they are not yet at their full growth; 
and if. they. are, then they evidently 
loſe by their ſtanding. And the felling 
of ſach well grown Woods, is alſovery 
advantagious to the publick : Far it far 
niſheth the Markets with neceſlaries, 
which otherwiſe muſt he fupplicd Row 
| orei 
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foreign Parts; for the leſs of the growths 
of foreign Countries we import, for our 
exported Goods or Monies, the more of 
our Monies we fave, or elſe have the 
more of their Coin or Bullion. The 
due felling of Woods doth likewiſe pro- 
duce an encreaſe of the ſame Species 5 
itneſs* the conſtant * felling of Woods 
Mm Berk-ſhire, for the ſupply of many 
Mechanic Tradeſmen in London, with 
matter to work on 5- and a great part 
of the City with Fewel: And the like 
in Syſex, for the. ſupply of the Iron- 
works there. The gain ariſing from 
thence, encourageth the Owners of thoſe 
Woods to propagate and preſerve them ; 
For in caſe any perſon hath (as I know 
ſome that have.) an hundred Acres of 
Wood well grown, and ſhall every year 
fell five Acres of that Wood, until the 
whole be felled 3 always preſerving the 
ſame after felling; by that time the 
whole is felled, the firſt five Acres will 
be ' very well grown  againz and the 
Owner .in the' mean time hath a con- 
ſtant Revenue out of ſach Woods, and 
the Markets the better furniſhed. A 
notable Example of this Husbandry, 
hath the voſt Worthy Mr. Evelin in his 
ET IEL Diſcourſe 
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Diſcourſe of Foreſt Trees, given of #þ 
Lord Scudamore, his having in' leſs thar 
thirty years after the felling of a decayed 
Wood, neer a 1000 |. worth of Wood grown 

on the ſame" Land, not of above the value 
of 8 L 10 5s. per Annum. Chap. 34. So 
that the ill Husbandry is not in felling 
of Woods well grown, but in the not 
nouriſhing the growing Woods in the 
room of them. ' The ſame may be ſaid 

in felling of _ Trees in Hedgerowes. 

If ſach Feller did but propagate three 
for every one he fells, as in Biſcay by the 
Law they are obliged to do. None need 
condemn ſuch +-for ul Husbands, nor ever 
dread a ſcarcity of this Material. 


In many parts of the World, the 4* ft 
Woods are a great 'incumbrance, and 71Z:a+ 
hinder / the tilling or improving their great Trees. 
Lands. And in our foreign Plantations 
on. the Weſtern Continent, one: of the 
greateſt Expences' they are at,” is 'the * 
cleanſing their Lands from thoſe cumber- 
ſome Woods that annoy them there ; be- 
cauſe they have but tew Hands, andthe 
Labour 1s great to extirpate them. And 
asI am informed, there is a Perſon that 
hath diſcovered a more caſic 'way;- _ 

| ha 
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hath been formerly made ufe of, for 
the eradication great Treesz And 
bath obtain'd his Majeſties Letters, Pa- 
tent, for the ſole uſe of the ſaid newly 
diſcovered Art, in ſome foreign Planta- 
tion. And will ( as is faid ) undertake 
to cleanſe thoſe woody Grounds, at the 
rate of 6 d. per Tree, which is very rea- 
fonable in thoſe Countries. The manner 
of that ation I cannot learn : But 
this I offer as a very feaſible way to do 
the fame thing ; although pertaps it be 
not after the ſame method, which - is on- 
ly thus: Prepare two-large Iron Hooks, 
with Loops to them ; To each of theſe 
Hooks, faſten at the Loop a ſtrong, 
double or treble Block for a Pulley ; at- 
fix one of theſe 'Hoaks to the Tree you 


intend to. eradicate: Then go to the 
next, or ſome other Tree at a conveni- © 


ent. diſtance, and affix the other Hook 
therto; and with a Cord duly applyed 
i _ any may one, two wes 

ns (as ſtrength 1s required ) fo 
forcibly draw theſe two Tho together, 
that a ſmall help at the Root of the 
Tree defign'd for a fall, will ſoon extir- 
pate 1t, The higher the Hooks are faſt- 
ned to the Trees, the eafier will thoſe 


Trees 
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Trees bend to each other: If the Tree 
to be .cradicated, be larger than that 
you make uſe of to aftiſt the-work; 
then place the Hook higher on that 
Tree, - and: the lower on the other. If 
the Trees be large you intend to fell, 
then let your Pullies be with three, four 
or more Rundles, and you need not 
queſtion but to maſter the greateſt Trees 
in the Woods, without any hard labour, 
or long time in doing” : And 
when they are down in ſach'places where 
their: Wood is notwaluable, their Aſhes: 
may 3 for, a: good Fire will foon rid them 
out of the-way. 
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culture, lance the publication: of, the: firſt 


CHAR VIL& VIIL 


Of Fruit "Trees, and "Garden. : - 
Tillage. 053 $44 2 23D 

TAvig wrote: a particular; Treatiſe 
of each' of theſe '-Subjets, ' vis. 
Vinetum Britannicum, [end Syſtema Horti- 


Part of this Work ; what/ novel - 
ments or Obſervations might be added 
to theſe two Chapters , ſhall be taken 
notice of in my ſecond Part of theſe two 


Treaties, that entituled Vineturm: Britanni- - 


cm being hereunto ſubjoyn'd, to which 
you are referred. | 


CHAP, 


CHAP. 1% 


Of. ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts , Fouls 
and Inſetts, kept for the advan- 


tage and e's of the Husband- 
| ROOT: | 


ſthokt Horſes, this Husbandty 
| of Engltyd woutd be: of little 
Worth, the'moft laborioits patrs there- 
of,. being by them perform't'3 'No ns 
Beaſt beitig4o At" as theſe big phe Plou uph, 
le, 


Cart, Travender-Wap Packfad 
or” grinding inthe © lt; : Pherefole e- 
vety good' Hubarrd tight to be very 
UT of His Horſts,' to keep then 
Sound, andin'govd Heat ; for. on them 

depends thuch-of his Profpetity, _ 
"Are the | great uſe that hath beef 
Hiade' of the" moje getierous and luxari- 
aft Se thefe\ Beaſts , for the Saddle, 
' Raceing , and, eſpecial- 
W hr War (for alt which Utes ho other 


Baſe: 7] nila to the Hotſe) hath 
F 4 beetl 
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been very advantagious to the Husband- 


man, eſpecially to ſuch that have Lands 


proper, and take delight in propagating 
the beſt kinds 3 -There being no greater 
profit to be made of paſturing Lands, 
than by breeding of good Horſes. 


As to the uſes of Mzlk, Butter and 
Cheeſe, they are ſach, and ſo well known, 
that nothing can be more. I have only 
this to add, That as the various Soils, 
and the Herbage growing thereon, pro- 
duce great variety of Butter and Cheeſe ; 
although the Cowes and the Houſewitry 
too be the ſame: Yet it is moſt evident; 
that tradition and opinion have fo far 
ſwayed with moſt Country-People, that 
here is the beſt Butter, and worſt Cheeſe; 
and there the beſt Cheeſe,and worſt: Butter, 
to be made ; that therefore they will not 
be perſwaded in the leaſt, to alter their 
vulgar Method of making the'one or the 
other; although of late years, ſome inge- 
nious Huswiveshave inverted that Courſe, 
and made as good Cheeſe (where formerly 
the worſt only was made,) as hath been 
uſually made in fach- places, that [have 
been celebrated for good Cheeſe. The like 
bath beenobſerv'din making Butter; For | 


of 
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of the ſame Milk prodnced in any one ſort 
of Lands, are different forts of Butter or 
Cheeſe uſually made,. meerly by the dif- 
ferent method of the Houſewifryz as e- 
very one may obſerve, if they pleaſe. 
And although I pretend not to trouble 
the Reader, with the Art of making But- 
ter and Cheeſe; nor to have any other 
inſight therein, than bare ſpeculation and 
hearſay 3 Yet I may from hence averre, 
that the Covetouſneſs in ſome, and Ig- 


norance in others, is a great occaſion ' 


that bad Butter xrears; 0 are made ofthe 
ſame Milk 3 of which by good handling, 
very good may be had; for there is the 
ſame Philoſophy 1n theſe tranſmutations, 
as 1s in the fermentations of Beer and 
Bread: And all Men are ſenſible of the 
differences of the ſtrengths and taſts of 
thoſe things, meerly from the Mechanic 


operations. 
% 


For as I have heard, ſome out of a 
_ to have a great quantity of 
utter, take off too much Milk with 
their Creaw, which makes a poor hun- 
gry Butter, and a barren Cheeſe of the 
remainder 3 others of a better reputa- 


tion take only the top Cream, with which 


r' 9 they 


Butter axd 


Chee. 
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they make their beſt Butter, and with 
the remaining Milk they make the bet- 
ter Cheeſe. All that is to. be wiſh'd, is 
that the good Houſewives underſtood: 
more of this ſort of Philoſophy, and 
tes wedded to Tradition and Humour 3 
Then I am confident theſe Commodities 
would be very much improved. FI wilt 
only here add a Receipt which I found 
in the A7notations on Mr. Sammel Hartlibs 
Legacy of Husbandry, how to make bet- 
" ter Butter than ordinary, without ſet- 
ting the Milk for Cream, vis. The Mzlk 
Jo ſoon as it is come from the Cow, mnſt 
be ſtrained, then Churn'd, as uſually Cream 
is done. Alſo the Cheeſe made of the 
Butter-Mzlk, will be better than the beſt 
two-meal Cheeſes that ever you did eat; 
And one pound of this Butter, ſhall be 
worth a_ pound and a half of your beſt But- 
ter, which is made of Cream; probatum 
by a Gentlewoman, a great Houſewife dwel- 
ling in the Iſle of Ely 5 which if 1t prove 
on trial what it promiſes, may be of 
great advantage. Its probable the great 
labour which will be required in ſo-great 
an Agitation, hath deterr'd- the always 
buifie Houſewife from proſecuting the 
Experiment 3 but the rolling or tumbling 
Churn, 
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Churn, I ſappoſe may effe& it with much 
leſs labour than the upright. 


It is uſual for Houſewives to ſet their 4 nw wt | 
Milk to cream 1n broad earthen Pans, of "wn 
or wooden Treys, which take up mach 
room, and are troubleſome in many.re- 
ſpets3. the deſign being to ſet their 
Milk as ſhallow as they can ; it yielding 
the more Cream, or the ſooner, which 
is better. Therefore fince the Art of 
making Lead into thin Lamins, Plates 
or Sheets, hath been diſcovered ; I have 
ſeen broad and ſhallow Caſes of Board, 
made and lined in the inſide with this 
Lead, with a Tap-hole at the ane Corner 
of each, and a Plug of Wood fitted to 
it. Theſe Caſes were about two Foot 
in breadth and length, and were placed 
the one by the other on a Bench ; the 
Tap-hole hanging over, that the Mz/k 
after the Cream be ſcum'd oft, may be 
let out thereat into a Pail, or elſe the 
Milk may be thereby drain'd greatly 
from the Cream ; and then the Cream 
received by it ſelf, as the Houſewife 
pleaſes. Theſe Pans 'may þe made 
greater or leſſer as- the Dairy requires, 
and may be (calded as they ftand with- 
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- out removing them; the Hole a" little 


declining to the Tap-hole. -: Theſe Pans 
very much reſemble the Brewers Coolers, 
wherein they cool their Worts : Thus 


woy improvements be made even 1n the 
ord! 
&c 


Of fatning 
of Cattel. 


nary Arts of Houſewifry, Cookery; 


It hath been found by long experi- 
ence, that the ſweeteſt Food, ' fatneth 
Cattel ſooneſt. Therefore the Paſtures 
that lie moſt open to the Sun, are more 
defirable by all ſorts of Cattel, than 
the ſhady, the one being ſweet, and the 
other ſower. And Clover, Trefoil, &c. 
more than common Graſs, from the 
ſame cauſe. And all ſorts of Cattel be- 
come Fat ſooner on theſe ſweeter Paſtures, 
than on the more ſower. Oates, the 
ſweeteſt of all Grain, are more deſirable 
by the Horſe, than any other, and fat- 
neth him ſooner. Barley made ſweet 


by malting , then ground and mixed 


with Milk, fatneth Fowl, eſpecially Geeſe 
ſooner than .any unfermented Grain. 
Milk by reaſon: of its innate ſweetneſs, 
nouriſheth and fatneth more than any 
ſimple thing whatſoever. 


It 
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It is. obſervable, ' that the leſs Milk 
any Beaſt gives,” the ſweeter it 1s: 
Therefore Aſes Milk is. preferrable to 
Cowes Milk, and the Red: Cowes Milk to 
the Black: Mares,  Enes, Sowes,  &c. 

ive leſs Milk than Cowes ; , yet their Colts, 
bs, Pigs, &c. grow faſter or fatter 

in proportion than Calves, and none of 
them will thrive ſo well with Cowes 
Milk, as with their own, by reaſon that 
Cowes give ſo great a quantity, and 
their Food only Graſs and Water; it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that their Milk 
ſhould be ſo Rich, as the Milk of thoſe 
that give leſs, or feed higher : Therefore 
ſome that have nurſed up young Pigs 
with Cowes Milk, have added Sugar to 
itz by which means, ſuch Pigs have 
grown much in a little time, and very 
Fat withal, very much to the advantage 
of their Feeders; and their Fleſh hath 
been 'extraodinary white and delicate, 
much more. than if they had fed on 
Cowes Milk alone ; neither would they 
have thrived ſo well, in caſe they had 
ſackt their own Dam : Seeing then, that 
the ſweeteſt Foods conduce moſt to the 
nouriſhment and fatning of Cattel, efpe- 
cially Swine 3 in the fatning of which 
1s 
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is the greateſt advantage to the: Huſ- 
bandman 3 ſuch Foods are to be provi- 
ded at the eafieſt Rates : Amongſt which, 
Turmnips are the beſt, which as they come 
raw from the Ground, may not anſwer 
the delign : But in caſe they are boiled, 
and afterwards prefled, they yield. a 
ſweet and pleaſant Juice or Liquor: 1zr- 
mips (its known ) may be raiſed in 
great quantities, at very ealite Rates z 
and 1n a Furnace or large Kettle, many 
of them may be bolted. together ; theſe 
may be ground in the Rol/-Cider-Mil, 
deſcribed m my FVinetum Britannicum, 
and there preſſed (as Apples uſually are 
for making of C:der - In this expreſ- 
ſed . Juice, may you- add ground Malt, 
Barley, Oates, or the like 3 the ſweetneſs 
of this Liquor , with thoſe nouriſhing 
Grains 1n it, may without doubt fatten 
any Cattel, eſpecially Swine, ſooner and 
cheaper than their feeding on hard Corn 
can do, eſpecially in iuch Years that 
Grain proves dear. If you boil your 
Turnips often in the ſame Liquor, that 
Liquor alſo will become ſweet, © 

For it 1s the liquid parts of any Roots 
that nouriſh 3 the Murc or refuſe when | 
the Juice is prefled out, addeth little b- | 
rae 
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ie nouriſhment of any Creature. And 
this exprefied Juice here becomes a Ve- 
-hicle for the Meal that you mix with it, 
to digeſt and, diſtribute jt, according to 
the Law of- Nature. '- © 

It may be objected, that Fat fo ſud- 
denly raiſed, is not ſo firm as that which 
is cauſed from the Cattel, their feeding 
on harder Meat, which -may be trae : 
[Yet if I cat by. this means raiſe my Cate! 
r Swine to a good degree of Fatneſs. 

can for. ſome reaſonable time after 
feed them with hard Meat, till their 
|Fat is better digeſted, and made more 
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CHAP. X. 
Of common and known | external 


Injuries, Enemies and. Þyſeaſes 


incident to, and aſually dfflifi- 


Preventions and Remedies. 


Reat Drought attended 
Heat in the Spring, uſually de- 
termines about the Summer Solſtice, or 
ſoon after : For the advance of the Sun 
to the Tropic of Cancer, in a very hot 
Summer inclines the Air to Showers , 
ſomething like the alteration of the 
Seaſon, annually begotten by the acceſs 
of the Sz» on the Northern Coaſt of 
Africa where the Rains fo follow the 
Sx, that very ſoon after it hath paſ- 
ſed- the moſt Northern Degree of the 


EquinodGtial-Line , the Egyptian Nilw 
gives a Teſtimony of the fame: So in 


this our - oblique part of the Sphere 3 


. 


' ing the Husbandman ; and their 


with 
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if the Spring be Hot and Dry, the 
Suttither tfitally proves Wet, as it did 
in 1681. when we had the drieſt Sprin 
that had happened withitt Memory ; att 
ſoon after the $75 entrance into Carcer, 
great Rains followed. 


In the like cafe; which ſometimes Prevexs- 
doth happen, where the Husbandman 99 _ 
foreſees a defet of Paſture or Fodder +944 6y 
for the ſtneceedinng Winter, by reafon of Provefs. 
the Heat 'at'd Drought of the Spring, 


.or early patt of Suntmer 344e may ſow 


a proportiofiable part of his Farm with 
Turnipt, which may be' ſown in the 
sreateſt Dtonght, atid in the rtext Ram 
they will grow 3 and a ſhowry Autum 
( of which he need not defpair ) will 
make his Tirmips fo flonriſh, that an 
Aere of thertt m the ſitcceeding Winter, 
will ftand' him in more ſtead than fe- 
veral Acres of his Meadow Lands. 


' The Seeds of Tarnips are very tituch 7 preveit 
defired by final Brids, which not only wht | 
prey trpon them when ripe on the Stalk, being 4c- 
but when fown on the Grotmd , and #191497, 
eſpecially when they firſt begin! to aſpire, ;-1e- ye- 
they dfaw the ſwoln Seeds out of the nin 
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Of Enemies 'and Diſeaſes 
Ground | by the tender: Shoots, and ſo 
deſtroy many, yet. leave; behind them 
enough to ſtock your Field. - But that: 


which proves the greateſt deſtrution to. 
your Turnip-ſeed, are the multitudes of 


| Flies that uſually at- that Seaſon of the 


Year by the Suns influence are genera- 
ted among the /Stubble, that remained 
in.the Fields where you. now ſow: your 
Seeds: For it is obſervd, that. an eafie 
plonghing and ſudden ſowing of theſe 
Seeds, makes them more apt to be-thus 


deſtroyed, - $an a well dreſling, and, 


more leaſurely ſowing, for this deprives 
thoſe Vermin, of their ſhelter and ſuſte- 
nance, that they generally . die before 
the Seeds are ':come up : However. to. 
prevent. the worſt, take, Soqt, eſpecially 
out of Chimnies \where, Woad ts'burnt, 
and ſteep it in Water;, and. when : the 
Water is well tinged with; the Soot, 
throughly moiſten your Seeds therewith ;; 
then ſpread them abroad on a Table 
or Floor, and when they, are a. httle 
dry again, then ſow, them, and the bit= 
terneſs they have, attracted. from the 
Soot, is faid to be a, ſecurity againſt 
Birds, Flies and Inſects. :. .... 
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Choice Seed well limed and ſown 7 prevent 


on good Land, that was not ſown 
with the ſame Grain the precedent Year, 
rarely produces ſmutty Corn : For ſmut- 
tineſs 1s a degeneration of the Wheat 3 
cauſed either by ſowing the ſame Land 
often-with the ſame Species, or elſe with 
Seed that hath been taken from the ad- 
jacent Land, of the ſame nature with 
that on which it is ſown; or elſe by 
ſowing it on- very poor Land, where 
the bulk of the Straw and Corn is 
raiſed, either by the force of Dung, or 
a drippy Summer, rather than from the 
natural ſtrength of the Land. There- 
fore. if your Land be fit for Wheat 
once in 2 or 3 years, bay your Seed 
from another Soil; and ſee that your 
change be proper, which the expert- 
ence of your Neighbours can beſt in- 
form you : For although you fetch it a 
great way, yet the large product will 
ealily defray that expence : And let not 
your Land - be ſown often with the 
ſame Grain. Then before you lime 
your Wheat, put it into a large Veſlel, 
fill it with Wheat about half fall; 
then add ſo mach Water is will quite 

G 3 fill 


mut in 
Wheat, 
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To Mow 
or yeeb 
, Wieat to 
prevent 
Mict, 


fill the Veſlel 3; then ſtir it well, and 
ſcum off all the light Corn , and fo 
keep it ſtirring to the bottom of .the 
Veſlel, till na more of the Wheat will 
ſ\wim, and them lime it: Thus do to 
all your Wheat that yan ſow, and you 
will not have a ſmut-progducing - Seed 
left ; for the light imperfe& Corn, it is . 
that produces the ſmut. 


Great care is uſed in wany places to 
build Reek-ſtavals, on which they Reek 
their Wheat to. prevent the Mice, which 
otherwiſe would deyour it: By which 
Vermin, Mows of Wheat in Barns are 
very ſubje&t to be devour'd : There- 
fore to prevent Mice from feeding on 
Wheat-Mows in Barns,after you have lain 
your Courſe of Straw to bed the Flower 
withal, ſtrew fand round on-the edges 
of the Bedding 3 then lay a Courſe of 
Sheaves, and an the ends of the Sheaves, 
at the outhide of the Mow, ſtrew more 
ſand, and fo on every Courſe of Sheaves 
round the Mow to the. very upmoſt 
Courſez by which means it will be pre- 
ſerved from the Mice: For when they 
endeavour to make their way into the 


Mow, the nd ( which will foon be 
very 
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fo torment them, that they will never 
attempt to come there again : This hath 
been many years uſed by. an able 'Huf- 
bandman, with-the defired ſaccefs, and 
without the leaſt inconvenience or da- 
wage to hjs Wheat, for the ſand will 
never mix with it. 


Snakes, Adders, Blind-Worms, ec. 
many times are hurtful to Men and 
Beaſts: To deſtroy which in ſuch places 
where they uſually haunt; lay a Bed 


3. Mt 
' very dry) will fall into their Ears, and | 


To deſtroy 
Snakes, 
Adders, 
Kc. 


of new Horſe-Dung about April or. May, 


and in July and Auguſt following, caſt 
your Dung in a Morning to one fide, 
till it be all removed, and you will find 
there Eggs, and it may þe many of the 
old ones which you may deſtroy ; this 
may be done twice or thrice in a Sum- 
mer. Thus have I for ſeveral years, 
deſtroy'd many in my ſmall Villz for 
the warm Dung, attraQs them from the 
ſeveral parts of your Ground to lay their 
Eggs therein, as ſtinking Fleſh doth the 
Fly, whereas in a Trap you may take 
themz if your Ground be large, you 
may place ſeveral of theſe DNung-heaps. 
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Sheep being Beaſts that delight in dry 
Meats, and thrive beſt on the dryeſt 
Lands, Mountains ,or Hills, and can 
live throughout the Year without Drink, 
( except in great Droughts ) are ſubject 
to the Rot in*very wet Years, or in 
moiſt Paſtures: This Diſeaſe being cauſed 
by cold and moift Food, filling their 
Bodies with a ſuperfluous moiſture, and 
decaying their ' Livers, ſoon deſtroys 
them. The-uſual ' preventions therefore 


of this Diſeaſe, have been to feed them 


on the drieſt Lands, to keep them late 


in the Fold in the Forenoons 3 feed 


them with Hay, and mixing Salt with 
It, 4; But where theſe are not with 
conveniency to- be made uſe of-3 'it 
may be conſidered 'whether ſome ſorts 


of Vegetables may not be propagated 


as proper Remedies, as well to cure, 
as prevent. this Diſeaſe, as ſome have 
been to cauſe it. - Amongſt which pre- 
venting. or curing Vegetables, -none 
ſeems more efhicacious than Parſiey, a 
Plant eafily propagated, and hath all 
the qualifications of fach a Medicine or 
Remedy : Of its Propagation and: Vir- 
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of Inſtruments. 


tue, ſee more in the third Chap. of 


this "ſecond Part. 


CHE. XL 


Of Inſtruments, Tools and Engines, 
incident to this Profeſſion of A- 
griculture. 


Je moſt principal Inſtrament uſed 
in Husbandry is the Plough, and 


as it 1s, ſo have ingenious Men contri- 


ved ſo many ways to make 'them more 
uſefal, and®*W& toilſome ; that "there is 
more variety of Ploughs in this King- 
dom, than of any other Maghine what- 
ſoever. But that which I am now to 
add to my former Treatiſe of this ſub- 
je, is, That there are divers new ſorts 
of Ploughs invented, and endeavoured 
to be brought into uſe, fince my | 
liſhing the former Tra&: As the Steel- 
Plough, a Model whereof was (not long 
ſince) cpriouſly made by qne Mr. Thomas 
$2075 | | Liewelliz 
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Of the 


Steel- 
Plough 


Of PRIOR 


Liewedliz, at the George in Catteater-ſtreet 
m London ; wherewith he pretended, 
that with one Man and two Horſes, or 
one Man and two Oxen only, might be 
plowed any ſort of Land whatſoever, 
as would not be performed by the com- 
mon Ploughs, with leſs than double the 
Men and Cattel, which he_ offered as an 
infallible and unmatchable improvement, 
F have feen the Medel, and it was well 
made; and without queſtion fach a 
Plough will far exceed the uſual Ploughs, 
by reaſon that a well made, trae and 
clean Inſtrument of any kind or fort 


whatſoever, will perform 1ts Work for 


. Which «t 1s intended, better than an 111 


ſhapen, falſe and rough can do. A Coach, 
Charriot, or Waggon, made high and 
true, will be drawn much @fer than one 
that's groſs, and ill made. The Cutting 
parts of the Plough, alfo being made of 
well temper d Steel, and keen, abate 
a great part of the ſirength required in 
the Draught, as a ſharp Ax or Saw, will 
more eabily break a Tree, than one that's 
dull. 1 know it will be objected that 
Steel ts much deerer than Iron: To 
which I anſwer, That in caſe a Plough 
colt 20 or 40 & :extraadinary w = 

tee 
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Steel and Workmanſhip, it will fon be 
repayed, if 2 or 2 5. per diew can” be 
ſaved (as no doubt bur jt will) in the 
uſe of it 5 befides the advantage of time, 
which is of more worth at ſome ſeaſons, 
than all the extraordinary EXPENCE a- 
mounts to. As for the other more prin- 
cipal, advantages of this Plough , with 
the deſcription of the Plough it © ſelf; [ 
refer you to the Authar Mr. [aw 


There is another ſort of Pl 
brought into uſe by ſome French Men, 
(as I take it ) which is very much like 
the double Plough deſcribed by Mr. B/rth 
mn his 33th Ch of bis E-glands Im- 
provement, which wilt carry two Fur- 
rows at once : As for the deſcri 
uſe, and advantages of this double 


\ Plough , Frefer you to the Marthly Cot- 


leFions of Letters, of Has and 
Frade, Ange - 10 and Publiſhed by Jo 
publique, ſpirited and ingenious Mr. 

Felton, Fellow of the Roial Society, 
ID it is at wk deſcribed, with its 
uſes and advantages. 


more Jabouring Men to follow the 
Plough 


The drſert« 
In light Grounds it is ufial for fix or 1m y - 
Trenching 
P laugh. *3 
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Plongh at ſome diſtance 3 each taking 
ſome proportion with their Spades to 
caſt up the Earth from the bottom of 
the Furrow, ' on that which' was turned 
over by the Plough 3 ſo that an-Aere of 
Ground may thus be Plough-trenched 
in a "day, as well as-if the ſame had 
had been wholly done by hand ; the 
Plough going before, and turning in'the 
Sward or Turf; and the Spades coming 
after and covering it with light Earth, 
makes it capable or fit. for various ſorts 
of Tillage to” be planted in it : This 
way ſlaves a great part of the charge of 
Trenching altogether by the*Spade. 
- But an eafier and cheaper way may 
yet be found to Plough-trench Land, 
without any help of the Spade; which 
is by making a Plough that ſhall under- 
one the Earth, and caſt it over. inſtead - 
of the uſual way of plowing: For in the 
uſual way, the Plough is made pointing, 
and 1s forced under the Sward, and by 
the ſpreading of the Plough, and help 
of the turning Board, the Earth is forced 
fromwards,which requireth much.greater 
ſtrength, than if the Plough were made 
of a proportionable breadth from - the 
Fu point of the "Share, to: its hinder 
part, 
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part, and the Earth or” Sward carryed 
from, the 'bottom,; and a turning Board: 
caſt fromward 3 and then-you {may add 
either a ſecond Coulter and Share, to 
ſucceed the former (fixt to the ſame 
Beam) about four or five Inches lower, 
which ſecond Coulter and Share will cut 
and take up another courſe'in the' bot- 
tom of the Trench, and carry it higher, 
and then the turning Board will throw 
it on the firſt Plowing 3 or elſe ano- 
ther Plough may be made to caſt higher 
than the firſt to follow it : Each of theſe 
Ploughs may be drawn with half the 
ſtrength of the common forcing Plough, 
becaule it cuts, raiſes, and caſts over the 
Earth without any ſide-forcing, 

This Plough may be made five, fix 
or ſeven Inches broad or more, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, and 
ſtrength you intend to uſe, whether one, 
two or three Horſes to draw it; and 


| will not only ſerve to plough, and 


Plcugh-trench Land 3 but alſo to pare 
off the Turf of ancient Paſture Land, in 
order to the burning of it ; for the Foot 
on which the fore-end of the Beam reſts, 
may be made to ſtand higher or lower 
as you pleaſe z that it may cut thinner 

or 
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or thicker, and being as broad, will do 
that work as well as the breaſt Plough, 

and with five-fold more expedition. 
The Ingenjous may foon make perfeRt 
this deligh, and bring it into uſe : I have 
made a Model which anſwers what I 
have propoſed z and had I an afliſtarit, 
ſvott bring it to petfeRion: How- 
ever theſe hitits are ſafficient to them, 
that truly underſtand the uſe of the 


Plough. 
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PREFACE. 


T © THE 


Second Part 


OF 


Vinertum Pritannicum, 


'F Aving formerly given you 
i an account of moſt of the 
principal Things relating 


to the making of Cider, and 6 
ther of our Britiſh Drinks in 2 
H plain 


| The Preface. 
' plain and ſhort Method, that it 


might ſuit with the Capacities of 


thoſe that are uſually imployed in 
thoſe Rural Exerciſes: There now 
remains ſome few Obſeryations 
and Experiments, which mgy ſerve 
as 'd ſupplement to that reatiſe 
for a farther improvement of theſe 
Curious Liquors, (eſpecjally Cider) 
and may probably be a help to thoſe 
that imploy themſelves ſometimes 
in  endeauguring thefr *Meliqra- 
tion, NEL 
Many have attempted to im- 
prove them, but for want of a right 
apprehenſion of their Natures, have 
been fruſtrated of their Expefa- 


tions: And when they haue been 


miſtaken in the cauſe of the De- 
feats in making theſe Liquors, in- 
flead of refifying, have made them 
worſe; That when they have ſome- 

times 
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times made a Veſſel of Good Cider; 
it may be rather imputed to chance 
than Skill. So that the moſt Inge- 
nious made many years Obſeruati- 
ons before they could rightly ap- 
prehend the natural and moſt re- 
gular Method of making 'it: For 
* fince the publiſhing of the former 
Part of the Treatiſe of this Sub- 
ject, the experience of ſeveral Tears, 
hath not only - given me cauſe to 
corre feveral Miflakes in my 
former ; but capacttated me to pre- 
feribe in the Second Part a New 
Method of making the beſt Cider 
that Apples are capable to yield; 
Beſides many other very neceſſary 
Odfervations and Experiments re- 
tating tothe feveral Matters bes 
fore treated of. | 

In this Second Part I hope t6 
remove ſuch Remora's that have 

H 2 beer 
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been laid in the way, by great 
« Pretenders, whoſe authority in mat-= 
ters of this Nature, have wrought 
ſo far on wery many Ingenious 
( though credulous ) Operators - on 
this. Subjeft; that after many 
trials they failing of their deſired 
ſucceſs, it hath cauſed them to. des * 
ſpair of obtaining that certain way 
of making Good Cider, ſo ſeem- 
ingly plainly by them .ſet forth ; 

whoſe Aphoriſms and Rules ( bad 
they proved always true) had 
doubtleſs raiſed this Liquor into a 

great deal higher Reputation, than 
now it is amongſt the ' numerous 
Planters, which have been, and are 
very much increaſed by the confidente 
they have put in what they have 
read and heard, and the Encour- 
agements they have received from 


thoſe that have ſometimes hit the 
Mar k . 
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Mark: Wherefore to undeceive and 
gratifie the Curious, and ſuch that 
are willing to promote ſo good a 
Work, as the Improvement of ſo 
great a part of our Engliſh Huſ- 
bandry, and to better inform thoſe 
that ſpend ſo much time, pains 
and expence in fruitleſs Experi- 
ments, and in compounding and 
corrupting, inſtead of meliorating 
ill made Cider; I ſhall herein 
diſcover the true Nature of this 
Liquor, and the right Method of 
making it cheap and eafie to the 
Operator , delightful to the Eye, 
pleaſant to the Palate, gratcful 
to the Stomack, healthful fo the 
Body, and durable to the advan- 
tage of the Good Houlſc-keeper, 
who may have of it in its purity 
and primitive Sweetneſs, not only 
throughout the Tear, but for many 
Tears after it is made. 
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The right underſtanding of 
which Method, may be an en- 
couragement to the Gentry and 
Yeomanry of the Northern Parts 
of this Kingdom, who now value 
the Cider of Hereford-Shire zo 
them carried at a toſily Rate, 
above French Wines; That they 
may of their own Fruit make Cider 
equal to the beſt of Heretord-Shure, 
They may now try this Preſcript 
with their leſſer quantities, which 
proving right, will beget an emu- 
lation amongſi the Good Hufl- 
bands, who ſball have the faireſt 
Plantations, and amongſt the Gaod 
Houſewives, who ſball have the beſt 
Ciders I need ſay no more here, 
but refer you to what T ſhall write 
in the following . Trafl, where I 
ſhall freely impart what 1 have 
obſerved, and not (as is too wſual- 
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ly done ) conceal that which moſt 


conduces to compleat the intended 
deſign, left another ſhould partake 
of the ſame advantage. If the 
Operator finds not at firſt what 
he ekpebis, He muſt impute his 
Error to his own Miſtakes, and 
not condemn ſo regular a Method, 
or Cenſare' the Authors 
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CHAP. L 
Of Drin hs in General. 


| the firſt Part of this Treatiſe, I 


have given ah account of ſach Sub- 
jets or * Materials, out of which 
Drinks or Liquors are extracted or 
prepared : As of the Sap of ſeveral ſorts 
of Trees therein mentioned 3 and par- 
ticulatly of the Birch Tree, the Sap 
whereof hath been in vpreat eſteem, not 
only for its Pleaſantneſs, but its fingular 
medicinal Vertues. It hath been allo .,,,; 
obſerved, that the Sap of the Sicamor, tres. 
is a very clear and ſweet Liquor 3 And 
that ſeveral other Trees yield plenty of 
Sap, which far exceeds common Water, 
either for the making of Mead or Ale. 
sThe /7ze, if planted for no other uſe, 
would certainly by cutting the Branches 
in the Spring, yield a great quantity of 
| delicate 


IO2 


Fuices of 
Fruits and 
Berries. 


Of Roots. 
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delicate Liquor. The Saps of the Elder, 
Elm, Oak, &c. are well efteem'd for 


their Medicinal Vertues; The Walnut 


Tree, and the Bramble, yield plenty of 
Liquor by cutting, which doubtleſs are 
not without their Specific Virtues. 


Of late it hath been. proved that 
Drinces yield a delicate Wine, ſurpaſſing 
moſt Drinks : Peaches alſo and Apricocks, 
by ſome are made to yield pleaſant 
Wines. Of the Whortle-Berries that ' 
grow on the ſmalleſt of Shrubs, is made 
a very fine and pleaſant Drink. 


Some have preſled a _ out of 
contuſed Carrots, and found- the ſame to 
be a pleaſant, ſweet Liquor ; but this 
hath need of ſome farther enquiry into, 
and experiment to be made of it. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. II 


That the Puices of Fruits, are the 
beſt of Drinks, and Univerſally 
Celebrated. 


Ome, and but a ſmall part of the 
\ ») known World, pleaſe themſelves 
«with the excellency of Drinks, gnade by 


S the Tincure of fermented Grain : But 


the moſt part, and thoſe we conclude 
to be the wiſeſt and moſt ingenious, 
extract the long digeſted, and pure Li- 
quor, from Fruits proper and natural 
to the Countries they Live in 3 eſteem- 
ing it to conduce more to Health; Plea» 
ſare and long Life, than other Drinks. 


A learned Author of late in his praiſe ' 


of Wine, attributeth theſe virtues or 
qualities to it, vis. That it nounſheth 
more than any other Aliment 3 That it 
corroborateth human Strength 3 That it 
openeth Obſtrucions, and comforts and 


exhilerateth the Spirits: That the nſe of 


it in all tempers, is moſt Natwral Ali- 
: | ment 5 


The exctl« 


lency of 
wine, 
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ment; and in all Diſtempers, as proper | 
Medicament. The nature and excellen- 
cy of this NeZar, was ſo high in the 
Opinion of-Nozh, that he made it his 
firſt Art of Huasbandry after the Deluge; 
to plant a Vineyard; The vertne and 
moderate uſe of the Juice whereof, 
may be ſappoſed to be the-cauſe why 
his Age extended twenty years above 
the Age of Adam ; and three hundred 
and fitty years after the Plantation of 
his Vineyard. Drinks extra&ted.out of 
Grain, gnd other -compounded Drinks, 
bemg then not in nfez nor hath the 
uſe of them, ſince their Invention ren- 
dred their Drinks ſo Healthy and Lang- 
lived, as the Spirituexe Fuices of ſeveral 
Fruits, eſpecially, of the Fine and the 
Apple-Tree. 
Bat becauſe theſe Wines that are en- 
dowed with theſe Vertyes, muſt be im- 
ported from the places of their native 
growth ; and da ſuffer {© ſenſible a de- 
privation. of their excellency in all re- 
ſpects, that they may þe compared to 
the Drugs, tranſported from Cochin |- 
China to licly by Barri the Jeſuit, which 
as he relateth were fo altered in their 
Tranfpaxrtation, that without a fpecial 
Script 
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Script upon them, he could not have. 
'S known them to be the fame, either in 
; Vertue or Colour: And certainly theſe 
JS Liquors muſt much more ſuffer, than 
thoſe more ſolid Materials; The fre- 
| quent Fermentations, Boilings, Frettings, 
. of theſe, in their being moved and 
- tumbled from place to place, and 
through divers Climates ſubjected to the 
variety of Airs, caufing an expence of 
their more ſpiritual and better parts; 
and a precipitation of their more ſalid 
and delicious, which axe the maſt nu- 
f tritive 3 ſo that in effe& we haye bur 
the Phlegmatic Paxt deprived of its 
principal -Vertuesz And that part too, 
oftentimes carrupted with the Coopers ar 
g /7riners Art, to. make it pallatahle and 
durable, that it becomes ungratefill to 
Nature, and injurious to Health and 
long Lite, which eyidently confirms our 
next Poſition. 
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That Cider and.;other Fuices .of 
our Engliſh Fruits,” are the beft 
Drinks for this Country. | 


Hat Cider hath been. of ancient 
Uſe in this Kingdom', and that 
the name of - Wine was attribared to 
it, I have lately met with a. farther |. 
Confirmation in a. ſmall Tra&, en- 


' tituled Fragmenta ,Antiquitatis , being 


Ancient Tenures of Land, publiſhed by 


. T. B. of the 1 uner-Tenple Eſquire, Ano 


1679." Wherein there is an accotint of 
the Mathor of Ruxhan, in the County 
of Norfolk; that the Tenant . held the 
ſame ofthe King in Capite, by the Ser- 
vice of two Myes of Wine made of Per- 
mains, to be paid into the Exchequer, 
yearly at Michaelmas. This Service was 
reſerved in King Edward the firſts time, 
about four hundred years paſt ;: whence 
may be noted, That the Permain is an 
ancient Engliſh Apple, and that it al- 
ways 
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ways was eſteemed one of the beſt . of 


Apples, and yielded one of the moſt 
delicious of Ciders. And its probable 
that as foreign Wines became here more 
in uſe, that Husbandry ' of propagating 
Permains decayed, the Trees being 
ſlow of Growth,and ſmall Bearers, which 
might probably be the cauſe why this 


Wine was reſerved to the Kings ule, , * 


more than that of any other Fruit 3 it 
being more rare and delicious. 


Cider made of Mature-Fruit, regular- 
ly extracted, --and naturally prepared , 
detaineth ns corroborating and exhile- 
rating Spirits, and its nutrimental Sweet- 
neſs, that its Vertues far exceed thoſe 
of the tranſported Wines 3- and may al- 
moſt compare with many of thoſe Wines 


in their proper Countries. Of this mat- 


ter we | have ſaid; enough in the firſt 
Part of the Treatiſe of this Subject; and 
ſhall therefore haſten to the. true and re- 
gular way of preparing this moſt 7eſt7- 
table Drink from the Soil to the Fruit, 
and thence to the Liquor in the Glaſs, fix 
for the moſt Curiovs Palate; together 
with the ſeveral other Drinks, that are 
moſt defirable by the ingenious Enquirers 
into theſe things. I CHAP. 
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of the beſt led: moſt expeditious 


ways of propagating the ſeveral 
forts of Fruit-Trees. |: 


S Fruit-Trees, ſome of them do 
effe&t one ſort -of ' Land, and 
ſome another and that Judgment 4s 
required for the placing of theſe Trees 
in their proper Souls wherem they moſt 
delight : - So do fome- Species of Trees, 
grow weary of the Soil wherein they 
have been long planted, and do after 
ſome time degenerate, as ſeveral forts 
of Grain ' do, when often fawn mm, or 
near the fame. place 3: and forme. Plants 
do the fame, if planted often on the 
ſame or the like -Ground :_ The uſial 
remedy 1n - fuch caſes, :-hath been to 
change the Seed, fetching #t a far off; 
and by procaring other Plants from 
another: Soil 5 as in Wheat, Strawberies, 
©. 15 x; generally obſerved. _— 

me 


\ wits 
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fame manner;':1n caſe it he obſery'd 
that Trees that ;have been planted and 
propagated 1n a: Soil wherem (they have 
delighted, do: by freqitent grafting and 
railing -of the fame Species an the ſame 
Soll, degenerate. Your-ſureft:-remedy then 
will -be.to iprocure Grafts or Plants of 
the ſame |Fruits from 'another Sojl 3 as 
formerly the Graffs of the-Kentiſp Bepis 
were brought out of Nowrdndy, and it 
proving to be a good change-of Soil, 
they. proſpered — y —_ many 
Fyearsz- yet now it is obſerv'd. that the 
Trees are: :more ſubject to. the Canker, 
and -pratper:'not ſo well,; mor 1s the 
.Frait:ſo good asformerly it 'hath been; 
ore have ſome':1ngemous Men, 
either already .obtain'd, -or ſhortly -in- 
tend to procure freſh Graff: from )Nor- 
izrerdy to renew: that Kind, not -quEſti-... 
-oning ithe./ſuodeſs/ 20. anſwer their e#-  - 
- Phctafions, | Of 101 21 
3 elltH- 1 
-{ It cis .obfevvid char Hoſes Sema Brackiſh . 
-clnive/ibeft:on [Marſhes thor ye near {75 
2he :$qa,puſbally i called »the>Salt/Marihes, 
by texfon-cof (their ]Brackifhneſs. Beer, 
2Pazons, ahie;' thriverbeſt alſo where thay 
Ne mn IRON Salt amt Erefh- —_ 
| I 2 
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Fiſh are very much improved in a 
Brackiſh Water: So are 'many Vegeta- 
bles likewiſe 3 and 1n partic pples 
powing on brackiſh Grounds near the 
ea, yield a more rich and vinous Cider, 
than thoſe 'that' 'grow more remote 3 
and thoſe the pooreſt of all Ciders that 
grow.on ſandy Lands, which attra& moſt 
of their jaicy Subſtance fromthe Rains, 
although they are all of one Species. 
The Trees on fuch barren Lands, yield- 
ing plenty 'of Fruit in wet Summers, 
'and few'im \dry, for want” of that 
Nouriſhment :which rich kands furnifh 
the Trees withal : Therefore thote that 
have Lands lying: welt near: the Sea, 
may promiſe: themſelves : better Cider , 
than thoſe more remote. 
Newly re-' Neverthelefs Land: newly: recovered 
_ from the Sea, ' whilſt 'the; |Salt: remains 
zood for too much in it, is not good for Apples: 
_ = if it be caſt in ſmall Hills that the 
boy ""” .Rains may waſh the Salt from it, and this 
labour often reitrated until the Soil be mo- 
derately ſweetned, and theTreesplanted 
ſhallow in it ; queſtionleſs they will then 
thrive, and it: you can: bring them to 
grow, you need not doubt -the excel- 
lency 
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lency of their Fruit and Liquor 3 And 
a better help to ſuch Lands cannot be . 
than a mixture of ſweet Earth, fetched 
from above the- taint of the Salt-Water, 
with your. Salt Land: Nor can you 
better improve the poor ſandy Orchards, 
than by laying near the Roots of your 
Trees, Salt Clays -or Earths, or other fa- 
line Matters in caſe the Sea be near. .-: 


Beſides the Codlin and Gennet-Moil ; Smet 4y- 
there are ſeveral Sweet-Apples that may Fe Pan. «I 
be propagated by Cons, Slips or Cut- : 
tings, whoſe uſe in mixing with other 
Fruit in making Czder, ſhall hereafter in 
this Second Part be traced of: The 
railing whereof is the more to be en- 

.- couraged, by reaſon the way 1s eaſe, 
and the Fruit coming to maturity a- 
bout the time of the Redſtreak, becomes 
very uletal in mixing with them as 
hereafter is ſhewn: There is an other 
curious C:der-Fruit, that may be eafily 
raiſed by the ſame Merhod as Codlins, 
which by meer accident I have diſco- 
vered ; but I cannot give you the Name 
of it, unleſs it be that which 1s uſually 
called the Spice Apple, being to me a 
new Species, and came among my Codlin- 
Slips by accident, I 3 Such 


29 
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The Q#ince Such hath been the ſcratinous Nature 
£12105 of Man, that he hath ſcarce left any 
Fruit unattempted, to extract 1ts Blood' 
for his uſe or delight: For the-Qninee, 
an auſtere Frunt, andiof ill Szvour, hath 
been found by exprefſion-to! have yield- 
ed a very excellent Wine- Fherefore 
in moiſt and rich- Lands, the propa- 
gating of Quince- Trees ought to be en- 
conraged : Its ſaid, that in that partof 
the Weſt eftern Continent now called Caro- 
_ there grow ſich vaſt quantities of 
this Fruit, that they make very much of 
its Wine. 


| whole. - Tn the Heathy Parts of Surrey, Hamp- 
: - + Shire, Suſſex, &*c. grow great quanti- ' 
ties of Whortleberries , ufually called 
Whorts or Bilberries, of which is made 
a Wine inferiour to none of all the 
Artificial Drinks, that are extracted out 
of Fruits, being delicately taſted, and 
of an excellent: Colour. 


Plantin; If your Ground be fhallow, either 

| Trees on Sandy, Chalky, or Stony, Plant your 

> ſhal ow 

” Taxds, Frees near the Surface, -and lay ſtore 

of Mold' or Earth about. them, for 
| abour 
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about five or ſix Foot round the Tree, 
that they may ſeem to be planted 
Deep; that they may well be defend» 
ed from Drought, and the Roots will 
naturally: iacline downwards, and - the 
Trees thrive as if planted on a deeper 
Soil. 


Many have attempted to raiſe Vines 
after the. manner of the French in Vin- 
yards, and have had good ſucceſs 1n rat- 
ling them 3 but the Fruits (however the 
Vinyard hath been poſited or ſituate ) 
have not anſwered the Planters expe- 
Qation, not being ſo mature as thoſe 
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The moſt 
probable 
way t0 
raiſe 4a 
Vinyard. 


that are planted againſt Houſes, Walls, 


or the like; ., by reaſon that the Air 
moving. teo and fro, inceflantly retri- 
gerates the Vine in the Spring, pre- 
venting, its eaxly Budding in. the Sum- 
mer, the early Blowing of the Grape 5 
And/ in. the Autumn, the ripening of 
the Cluſters z {ſo that let the. Vineyard 
be planted; againſt - any South. declining 
Place 3 yet the cool Air moves through 


the open interſpaces of the Vines, and 


Leaves, that rarely our Summers are hot 
enough to- qualifge it without ſomewhat 
of Art to be uſed. Therefore if thin, 
T1 4 \ low 


"= A 
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low Walls of Brick, or the like, of a- 
bout three or four Foot high, were 
built the length of the Vinyard from 
Faſt to Weſt at a convenient diſtance, 
that they may not ſhade each other'; 
and the Vines planted againſt them, at 
the ſame diſtance and height as in 
Vinyardsz it would not only break 
the cool Breezes, but'add to the heat 
of the Sun-3 eſpecially if the Ground 
before them be kept bare: - But - leſt 
this way may be too chargeable where 
Bricks are dear, it may be much cheaper 
to drive in a ſtrong Stake,. or two 
{lender Stakes at the back of each Vine, 
of about. four Foot high above the 
Ground, -to- which about the: time the 
Vine begins to ſpring, you may add a 
thin Board of about twelve Inches 
broad, or- two - Boards fixed together, 
making about eighteen fnches broad 3 
againſt which you may tack your Vines 
and prune them, as in' the firſt part of 
this Treatife is dire&ed, only you need 
.not turn them Archwiſe. -'Theſe Boards 
will break the Winds, | and/ keep the 
Grapes warm after the Sun' hath left 
them : Then after your Vinitage is over, _ 
you may lay the Boards on heaps to 
: ; keep 
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keep them from Rotting till the Spring : 
The Stakes may ſtand for many years 
if they are of Oaken Spine : The charge 
and trouble . will not be great, if 
you conſider that your arched Props 
ſoon decay, and the conſtant annual 
- Charge and Trouble the Planters of 
Hops are at, in renewing their Poles, 
and preſerving them in the Winters 
much greater than this can be in con- 
tinuing theſe Boards, which he in a little 
room, and endure many years ere they 
decay. 

If your Ground be fo fertile, that 
your Vines grow too rank, and Weeds 
encreaſe too faſt ; then may you lay 
Sand near, and before your Vines, 
thick enough to ſuppreſs the Weeds, 
which will very much add to the heat 
of the Summers Sun, and thereby acce- 
lerate the maturation of your Grapes 3 
' and alſo abate the too great fertility 
which much of our Engliſh Soil is ſub=- 
je& to; for the meaneſt dry and warm 
Land (fo that it'be not barren) is fit- 


teſt for a Vinyard: Bacchus amat colles. 
The moſt 
Certann 


{- Many of our beſt Fruit-bearing Trees, cur «of the 
are ſabjet to that pernicious Diſcaſe cork” is 
: th e Tees. 
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the Canker, which m many places de- | 
ſtroys the whole Free; And notwith- 
ſtanding all the Cuttings; Parings and 
Plaiſtrings that can be -uſed, yet every 
new Shoot will be tainted with -this 
Diſeaſe, as it hath happened to me in 
many of my beſt Fruitsz and more 
particularly in one Tree that I moſt va- 
lned,. which the Canker had yearly ſo 
defaced, that for eleven Years together 
E had cut: and pared its Wounds, that 
it was little the bigger 1 ts growth, 
and had in all that time born only 
four Apples. In February 1682, I was 
willing «to: try ſome; new experiment 
towards the Cure of that Diſeaſe 3 and 
having confidered- | that the Land 
grew / on, was rich and light 3 and that 
m many places I had; obſerved Trees to 
flouriſh in Courts and Yards, where the 
. Soil was -of: the ſame Nature, and the 
Ground pifch'd or- pay'd with Stone 3 
I therefore canſed the Earth to be ta- 
ken away round my little, but diſeaſy 
Tree, about four Foot fream the Stem, 
and about five or {ix - Inches deep, and 
| 1n the room thereof cauſed Stones to 
be ſat very cloſe and near together in 
Dirt taken out of the ha. os 
Ea 


—_— 
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ſtead of Sand, after the ſame manner 
as Yards or Streets-are paved. 

The Tree thns paved: round; in the 
Sammer following emitted many fair 
Shoots; and in Autumn 1683, yielded 
above fourſcore fair well grown Apples, 
and increaſed m- clean Branches; more 
than 1t had' done m ſeven Years before, 
withont the leaſt touch of its old 
Diſeaſe, and' moſt of the old Sores were 
alſo skinned over, having firſt a little 
cleanſed them. In the Year 1684, this 
Tree continued in its gem no, ram 
healthy Condition, encreafing as before 
n its I ; mw to check its too 
great aſpiring and ſpreading, I was ne- 
ceffarily forced to = off oo Tops of 
many of the new Shoots - Its Branches 
were alſo ſo laden with Fruit, that to 
preſerve them and the Tree, I canſed 
Props to be ſet to ſupport: ſeveral of 
them; which ſtrange e were ſo e- 
vident, and conſpicnons to many, that 
knew the former: ſtate, and after ſaw 
the amended condition of the Tree ; 
that they were ſafficiently convinced, 
that the laying of thoſe Stones were 
the very cauſe of the cure; and I am 


the more ſatisfied in my Opinion that 
it 
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it was ſo: For that in the Year 1684, | 


in the ſame manner I abated Earth from 
ſeveral other Trees infe&ed with - the 
hike Diſeaſe, and applied ( for cheap- 
neſs fake ) a proportionable quantity of 
Chalk, and ram'd it faſt about the Trees, 
which hath produced near the like ef- 
feft, as was from the paving with Stone; 
but I as yet queſtion whether it will 


have that duration as Stone, ſo as to 


continue ſolid, it being apt to diſlolye, 
and degenerate into Earth. 

For 1t 1s the depreffion pr detention 
of the Spiritus Mundi, or-the true fer- 
tilizing Spirit in the Earth, about the 
Roots of the Tree, that thoſe Roots may 
the more plentifully attract itz and the 

revention of other Vegetables from ex- 
tracing and waſting it, that is one prin- 
'cipal cauſe of the proſperity, and fer- 
tility of the Tree ſo paved about : For 
the more of this true nitrous and ve- 
getating Spirit there 1s, and the leſs of 
the Crude and common Water, the 
more: fertile and healthy will the Tree 


be. This Experiment I. hope will be of | 


eneral uſe and queſtion; not but it will 
acceed in moſt places where this Dil- 
eale is common, 
| Never- 


MY & ad don A «2 2a£ 
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cured, | continues ina very flouriſhing 
condition to this prefent Year 1688. -:- 
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Nevertheleſs, after all this care, there 
will remain ſome Fragments of the old 
Diſcaſe,it being ſo confirmed in theſtock, 
that it will never be clean out of the 
Branch; like unto the Lxes Vererea in ſome 
Annimals : For it a Tree be infeted with 
this Diſeaſe the Canker, although you 
graff a ſound Graff of another Fruit on 
the ſtock, and leave but a few Inches 


| of the Cankery Tree above the old ſtock, 


that ſmall part ſhall infe& the new Graff, 
and all its Shoots: But however this 


Method of mine hath had muck 


effe&s in the Cure of that+Diſcaſe; :and 
is more certain than any other yet- 
lickly known : 'And the ſame Tree I'fo 
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of mithing Cider ani other T:i- 
" quors, of Apples: and gather 


S. 


Otmachſtanding many have: been 
fo m#ortunate :as to have a fair 
Plantamnon bf Frun<Trees, and thofe al- 
{o very fruitdul ; * yet have :they not 
tad Grd Ger, (unle.ſometimes byiac- 
eident}) feither tor that they have ga- 
thered:them:bruitheforett hath cartained 
its due maturity, for the Juices of Fruits 
. are beſt improved in. their own' proper 
Veſſels, (their skins) as Grapes the Vigne- 
rows of all foreign Vinyards, let them 
hang on the Trees till the ſtalks begin 
to ſhrivel next the Branch, that being 
a fign that the Fruit receives no more 
nouriſhment from the Tree : And in the 
Canaries whence our beſt Wines come, 
they let them hang longer. Likewiſe 
Normandy Cider is generally ſweeter and 
GU AHI better 
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Of making Cider. 
better coloured than the Engliſh, by rea- 
ſon of the through maturity of the Fruit. 
Therefore it is' beſt here to let your 
Apples hang ; as . long as conveniently 
they can: For when they begin to drop 
naturally, its a fipn they receive nomore 
nouriſhment from the Tree ; or if their 
Kernels be black, their colour change, 
or their ſcent be bigh, they may be ripe 
enough to gather : But Dexx:-Azs. and 
other hard Fruit, may be gathered in a 
dry time, in Ocober, leſt the Froſts im- 
pair them: Notwithſtanding they have 

not; thoſe ſigns of maturity, that other 
more eatly Fruit uſually have. ..' 
- Some Apples xetain a white binge ou 
t are thr ripe , as, 
Being White We =? ſome riley of 
ws, &c. ſome allo are: yellow be- 
_ they are through ri mp, as.the Orenge- 
olden-Pepin, Kirton- Pepin, &e. 
ook ent Job not always. indicate the 
time of their maturity, ſeveral Winter 
or late ripe Apples not obtaining ſuch 
{ſcent or fragrancy, antil. they bave lain 
ſome time on: Heaps, orig large Vellcls, 
where they. perfet their maturity 
their acquired heat,more than they cc 
do'on the T recs, ; D153 £1 


The 
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Laying The beſt way therefore is after your 
= _ Apples are gathered off the Trees, to lay 
þ them on Heaps, or put them in large 
Veſſels m a dry place, and let them there 
remain two or three Weeks, more or 
leſs as the Apples are in maturity, which 
concoQeth their Juice, and very much 
1improveth it, and waſheth the - more 
phlegmatic parts of the Fruit by ſweet- 
ing ; and alſo ( by a degree of putri- 
faction) weakneth the Branchery or Veins 
that unite the Parenchymons parts of Ap- 
ples, eſpecially the more tough ſort of 
Deux-Ans, Wetbury Apples, Leather-Coats, 
Oaken-Pizs, &c. making them to be 
more eafily broken in the Mill, and 
more freely yield their Juices: For thefe 
tough and harder fort of Fruits ought 
to he till the end of November, or till 
December, beforetheir Juices be through- 
ly mature, and their Parenchymous parts 
made ſolable 3 and then will theſe Fruits 
yield you the fireſt, ſtrongeſt and moſt 
 ſpirituows Cider of any other : Their 
Juices having been longer from their firſt 
formation' on the Tree, to their diffolu- 
tion in. the Mill, in a continued ſtate of 
digeſtion and conction, than other ſofter 
Frait. It 
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It is. alſo obſervable, that the more 
difticultly Apples part with their Liquor 
in the Preſs,” the thinner it is, the ſooner 
it becomes -fine, and the more it -en- 
creaſeth in beauty , colour; and :ſtrength : 
Therefore Apples eaſily yielding great 
nantities of Liquor are notalways to be 
efired, by thoſe that 'affte& the beſt 
Cider, 


Some have pretended an indifferency, __ 
whether their - Apples have:been rotten ets 
or not, ſuppoſing that their Cider made nee no 
of Fruits part ſound and /part rotten, is 5* & 
of equal goodneſs to that: which is made: 
of all ſound Fruit; and others have 
eſteem'd that made of rotten Fruit only, 
tobe the beſt. But neither of theſe cer- 
tainly ever . made any very: good of 
ſound Fruit, for-if they had, they would 
without doubt have altered their opini- 
on. For Apples having lain over-long 
on heaps till they are pulpy;and-part rot- 
ten, will yield a thick Juice trot the 
Preſs, difficult to: be ſeparated from the 
 *Mwrc, which will be long before it be 
fine, and much of it will be waſted by 
reaſon of the great quantity of the pulp 
of the ' Apple that-will be prefied ons 

| K with 
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with it; and muſt be: ſeparated from it. 
And then the Cider will not be ſo good 
as thar:made of found Fruit well ripened. 


Therefore the middle way. is the beft, as 
hath by EXPETIENCE been'obſerv'd. 


Next to..the gathering and hoarding 
vf your Fruit, - the grinding them is to be 
conſidered. No Mil, Engine, Art, or 


way, having been yet uſed or diſcovered, 


\ better- than the Mz/ deſcribed in my 


former [Treatiſe of this Subje& for the 


- *expeditious,; caſte, and even grinding of 
| hs the ,Mill being eaſily portable 


ſtanding.an little room, and of fmall 
price , conſidering the quantities of Ap- 
ples that in a-little time may be ground 
by it. -One- Man: may grind in this MzZ 
ot the double ' Roll, in-0ne: day, as many 
Apples'as a Horſe can-in a: Horſe-Mill .n 
three days. This Mill cofting from 34. 
to 10 /. and a Horſe-Mill: from 20 /.::to 
201. with'''the room: it 1s to work. in. 
This taking up rio more -room than-an 
ordinary Chelt, and: may . be eaſily, re- 
moved as occaſion requires. . The other 
mult remain always fixt. | 

This'Mz// grinds the Fruit even, bru- 
ſing every part, yet breaketh not the 
Kernels, 
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Kernels: The [other grindeth it unevenly 
and breaketh the Kernels which preju- 
diceth'the Cider. Theſe new Mills of both 
ſorts: were made of ſeveral prizes, as you 
would have ' them for diſpatch, by 
Mr. Henry Allen at the Cabinet in Exeter 


ftreet near dro Strand 1n Loudon, and now 


by many other ingenious Work-Men. 


After the Apples are ground, if they 
were very mellow, it is good to preſs the 


Oratring 
the Pulp 


aſter 


pulp the nextday, leſt the too long fiand- £1156", 


ing occaſion heat and-an ilt favour, and 
the Liquor not ſo eaſily, ſeparable from 
the Feces or Murc, which-will then ſtram 
out with the-Liquor. | 7: 

But if the Apples 'were tough or ad, 
the long ſtanding of the Pulp diflolves 
the more obdurate Particles, weakneth 
the Branchery or Veins that paſs throngh 
'the whole Hflefby part theveol, by a cer- 
tam and ,advantagious degree of ptttre- 
faction, which makes it yield its Liquor 
the more freely, and is in foe degree a 
maturation of it, aſwell as whilft it was 1n 
the whole Apple : 5 alſo the long ftandmng 
of the Px/p:after it is ground, gives the 
Cider a better tinQture than otherwiſe 1 
K 2 would 
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would have, which it attrafts from the 
Pill or Skin of the Apples . © » 
For the redneſs of the Skzz in the Pulp 
lying long together with it, gives/a tin- 
Cure to the Czder, as doth that of Grapes 
to Wine. For the Grape whereof Claret 
is made, yicldeth a pale Wine as foon:as 
it is preſled; but ſuffered to continue 


ſome days on the red Husk, obtains the - 
tincture it hath when brought to us, 


of the As to the prefling of Czder, althongh 

pſ1 7 the greater | Skrew-Preſſes make the 

© quickeſt diſpatch, and prets the hardeft 

:of any, yet for'private Families they are 

chargeable. and cumberſome , nor is tt 

necetiary to: make ſo hard a preſſure as 

1s uſually made by them. I have ſeen a 

Preſs made withran Iron-Skrew,” that by 

it the Juice: hath been ſo clean expreſled, 

that it left the Mrc almoſt dry none 
to'burn. There was at that place Cz 

made of Redftreaks, Golden-Rennets , 

Golden-Pepins, Gilliflowers', and other 

of the beſt .of Cider Fruits, atid ſpecifi- 

cally each by it ſelf, a Hogſhead at leaſt 

of each ſort. But by reaſon of the too 

fine grinding and extream dry prefiure, 

. the moſt curions Palat could —_— 

ut 
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but little difference in the Taſt, which 
was none of the beſt in every fort. It 
was alſo ill-coloured and very cloudy 3 
__ the laſt and much enforced Jujce being 
very poor, and carries with it too mach 
of the lignous part of the- Apple, which 
had been more proper to have been left 
behind. For as all vinous Fruits have their 
pureſt part next the. Skin or Pill, ſo is 
their richeſt Juice there contained, the 
Sur and Air maturating ſuch Juice more 
perfealy on the extream parts than near 
the Core. The Pores are alſo much finer 
there than towards the middle, as ap- 
pears in a diſſected Apple with the help 
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| of a Microſcope, which is the reaſon that 


Wines proceeding from Grapes without 
much preſlure, are preferr'd 'to thoſe 
that are more preſſed, and the pooreſt 
Wines are thoſe that are with the great- 
eſt force extracted. All which confi- 
dered, it is better to have nine parts of 
pure rich Cider, than ten of that which 
hath . neither good Taſt nor colour. 
Therefore ſo great a Preſs is not ab- 
gy neceſlary in the making of good 
iaer, 
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--— * As one of the conveniencies of the 
Pri. Mill is to ſtand in a fittle room,vand to | 
be portable with eaſe from one place to 
another ; the ſame is neceflary in the 

Prefs, which *may be made with two 

- woodden Skrews, of abont the ſize of the 
Skrews which the Apothecaries uſe in 
extracting Oils, &c. which have a very 

creat force or power with them, and 

placed at abont 3o or 36 Inches diftant, 


on a Bench or Form of about 20 or 24 
Inches im breadth , according to this 
Figure. . 


The fmallneſs of the Thread of the 
Skrew, although it requireth more time 
to work it, maketh it prefs the Murc 
much the harder; but you muft remem- 
ber to fix the lower plank to ſome Poſt 
or Wall, by pteces extending from 
thence to the Preſs to ' keep it ſteady; | 
with this may you preſs any quantities, 
ſmall or great at any time withont much 
tronble; 1t is eafily made, and requires 
bat little room. And' after your Vin- 
tage 1s Over, you may ſet your Preſs as 
well as your Mill, in fome by-place, till 
the next Seaſon requires its uſe again. # 

| he | 
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The Principal Cauſe thare there hath 
been ſo much bad Cider made 1m moſt 
parts Of England , was the too early 
ſtopping of it up. It being uſually pre- 
ſcribed, and as uſually praftiſed, that as 
ſoon as Czder is preſled, ſtrained and fer- 
mented, they ſtop it cloſe, with a very 
great confidence that unleſs it be cloſe 
ſtopt it will decay, and become of no 
uſe. So that when theſe Cideriſts have 
taken care for the beſt Fruit, and order- 
ed them after the beſt manner they 
could, yet hath their Cider generally 
proved pale, ſharp, ill tafted, @&c. and 
all from the too early ſtopping of it, 
For the ſtopping of Cider cloſe before it 
be fine, or with its Feces in it (although 
precipated) begets reiterated fermenta- 
tions, which . fermentations very much 
umpoverilh this Liquor, by precipitating 
thoſe Particles which ennichy'! it with 1iz- 
Fure and Guſt. 

Whilſt its -grols f "Ih or any fctling 
remain m the bottom, every change of 
Weather cauſes ſome motion therein, 
which 1s ufually termed Fermentation : 
This doth fo attenuate this Liquor, that 
it ealily letteth or ſuffereth thoſe Partt- 

K 4 cles 
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cles to ſublide, and leaveth the Cider 
thin, jejune, acid, and ill taſted. It is 
thin and jejune, becauſe it hath loſt its 
ſubſtance ; acid,. becauſe it bath' loſt its 
ſwertnels, thoſe Particles being the Sac- 
charine ſubſtance, or part of the Apple, 
and of ill favour and guſt, becauſe thoſe 
Particles when precipitated, being mixt 
with the moregrols, do putrifie and heat, 
infecting the whole maſs in the Veſſel, 
all which efte&s are apparently obvious 
in Cider made after the Vulgar method, 
Theſe Feces they are that cauſe the Corks 
to fly out of the Bottles, or break the 
Bottles 3. or at leaſt the opening of them 
makes the Czder fly, and mixing, with it 
make the reſidue unpleaſant. 


Theſe -things being generally taken 
notice of, hath ſet many heads at work 
tO provide remedies. Some have made 
uſe of many ways to ferment it, and make 
it clear by reiterated Fermentations z 
others by additions, as Jfng-glaſs, 8c. 
have enforced a precipitation 3 and when 
they have ſo done, finding it to be thin, 
pale, and acid, have by Molaſſes, Treacle, 
or cayrſe Sugar, given it body , colour, 
and guſt. What delight or pleaſure there 


can 
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can be in drinking ſuch Compounds; or 
how much this muft conduce to health 
or long life, I leave every unprejudiced 


and ingenious Man to judge. 
There are others that when their Cider 


is thus reduced to a Fejane and an un- 
pleaſant Drink, they take one Veſlel,and 


. with an Alembick extra@ its Spirit, and 


add the ſame to another under the ſame 
circumſtances of poverty and unplea- 
ſantneſs, and then edulcorate it with 
Molaſſes, Treacle, &c. which alſo gives it 
tintare. Theſe and many other Arts are 
uſed to ſophiſticate, corrupt, and debaſe, 
this otherwiſe pleaſant and wholſome 
Drink. , 
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To prevent not only the decay of rule: 3s 


Cider, but the extraordinary trouble in 
curing and amending it. When it 15 
preſſed let it ſtand a day or two, or 
more, 1n an open Tun, or covered only 
with a Cloth or Boards to keep it from 
the duſt, or in a Hogſhead or other Veſ- 
ſel, not quite full, with an open Bung, 
till the more groſs parts ſubſide : Then 
draw it into Pails, and fill it up into the 
Veſſels you intend to keep it longer in, 
leaving about an eighth part empty. = 

© 
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theſe Veſſels in your coldeft Cellars or 
Repoſitories, with the, Bungs open, or 
covered only with a looſe Cover, that * 
there may be a free perſpiration of the 
volatile Spirit of your Mzxſ#,which would 
otherwiſe. force its way 3 and that your 

may be cool, and not kept warm, 
leſt it ferment too much. 

Thus ſtanding open, and 'the more 
open. the better, it will .by degrees let 
fall its. grofſer parts, and in time become 
clear without the loſs of any of its true 
and durable Spirit. For coldneſs is here 
the cauſe of its purifying, warmth occa- 
fioning the ſolution and detenſien of 
thoſe Particles that ſpoil the colour and 
taſt of Cider, and which otherwiſe would 
precipitate. - 

As for. the time of its ſtanding open 
in the Vellcl, it varies according to the 
nature of the Fruit 3 If the fruit were 

"mellow or ſweet, the more of the groſs 
particles be preſled out with - the Liquor, 
the - longer time-will be required for 
their precipitation: But if the Fruit were 

- bard or ſbarp, the thinner doth the Lj- 

vor iſſue ont of the Preſs, and the 
ner will your G:der become fine z and 
you mult. be ſure to obſerve, that as ſoon 


as 
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as this Cider of hard Apples is'fine, you 
draw it off from its precipitated Lee, leſt 
it becotne acid, or acquire ſome 1 taſt 
from it. 

This ftanding open of the Veſſel cauſeth 
an expence of that wild or volatile Spi- 
rit, which being pent m, would beget a 


029 


continual fermentation much prejudi- 


cing the Cider; and in caſe it doth 


not otherwiſe work its way ont, would 
in time break the Veſſel that detains 
It. 


After your Cider hath ftood open 
ſome reaſonable time, till it is become 
indifferently fine, which it may be in 
three, four, or five weeks; then will it 
be convenient to draw it into Bottles, if 
you have a ſufficient ſtock, or mto other 
Cask, that it may there become more 


Ordering 
of Cider 
in the firſt 
Rathing, 


fine. For after it is ſeparated from its 


grofs Feces, it will more cafily demit the 
remaining Particles or flying Lee, than 
it would have done whilſt the grofler 
parts remained , renewing its fermenta- 
tion on every change of Air, or other ac- 
cidental occaſion. - | 

Its finenefs will ſometimes plainly ap- 
pear, if you move the ſcum aſide with a 

L. SPOON 
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Spoon, or the like; but to be more 
exact, you may. take a Glaſs-Pipe cf a 
Foot or more in length, .open at both 
ends, ſtop the upper end of the Pipe 
with your Thumb, and let the other end 
down into the Cider -as deep as* you 
think fit, then open the upper end by 
removing your Thumb, and the Cider 
will riſe in the Pipe : Then ſtop the up- 
per end again with your Thumb, and 
take out the Pipe, and: hold it over a 
Drinking-Glaſs, remove your Thumb, 
and you may there diſcern the ſtate and 
fineneſs of your Czder. 

Tf your ſtock of Cider be not over- 


' great, or that you are willing to pre- 
| ſerve your choiceſt ſorts of Czder, the beſt 


way is to have large Glaſs-Bottles of one 
or two Gallons apiece, more or leſs, 
enough to receive the ſame, into-which 
draw off or rack your Cider, and let the 
Bottles ſtand open, or but barely cover- 
ed in your cooleſt Repoſitory for a 
month or more, till you obſerve your 
Cider, by your interpoſing it between a 
Candle and your Eye, to be very tranſ- 


parent, which then may be called Super- *' 


fine, the' remaming Particles or ing 
''c | | c 
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Lee being precipitated and ſetled im the 
bottom of the Glaſs-Bottle. | 

It your quantity of your choiceſt 
Cider be too great for your Bottles, you 
may inſtead of them make uſe of Stone- 
Bottles, or Jarrs, or Stounds of Flanders- 
Earth, or glazed Karthen Veſlels, the. 
larger the better, which may be-placed - 
in Rows in your Repoſitories, Cellars, 
or Vaults, and covered with Boards, or 
the like, to preſerve your Czder from 
duſt, ec. but not from the Air. But by 
reaſon that you cannot ſo eaſily diſcern 
the fineneſs of your Cider in theſe as in 
the tranſparent Veſlels, you may now 
make uſe of your Glaſs-Pipe before- 
mentioned. 

The reaſon why Glaſs-Bottles,or other 
glazed or ſtony-Veſlels are more fit for 
this ſecond fining, than thoſe of Wood, 
is, -for that the coolneſs of the Veſlel 
very much contributes to the precipita- 
tion of - thoſe remaining Particles that 
would otherwiſe debaſe this - excellent 
Liquor. 

But; if your. quantity. of Cider-be ſo 
great, that theſe Vefſlels cannot receive 
it, then may you rack it into other Ve{- 
ſels made very clean, dry, and feet, and 

ſuffered 
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ſuffered to ſtand flightly covered till -jt 
be very fine, | before you ſtop it up. 
If you' find that your Cider doth not 
fine in wooden-Veſlels fo ſoon as you 

 defire, for want of that coldneſs that is in 
the glazed-Veſiels, you may take Flints or 
pebble-Stones clean-and dry,and put them 
into* your, Cask of Cider , this is faid 
(and with great probability) to contri- 
bute- mach towards the nimble precipt- 
tation'of the Feces. The like effe& hath 
the applying of a bag of Salt to the out- 
fide of the under part of the Veſle). 


Ordering When your Cider hath attained ' its 
Af utmoſt degree of finene(s, which after 
ſuper-fine, this way of ordering it will do, if 'you 
have but* patience to let” it ftand open 

long <nongh, although ſome will fine in 
half Geirime that other requires: Then . 

take' your Glaſs Syphon or Crane and 

draw it off from its laſt Feces into fmatler 
Bottles, 'wherein you mtend to keep” it 

for your uſe: Thus beg drawn off, and 
throughly depurated , you may' cloſe- 

cork all your' Bottles, and place them in 

-your cool 'Confervatory, where after a 

w weeks ſtanding your Cider will ac- 

-quire a fine brickneſfs, and mantle in = 

| Glaſs 
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Glaſs without ' any manner of feculency, 
and retain its firſt ſweetneſs, and change 
from a pale to a lively Canary or Ma- 
laga-colour 3 bur if you have occafion to 
accelerate its maturity , place ſo many 
of your Bottles as you think you may 
have ſadden occafion for, wi ſome place 
warmer than your: uſual Confervatory, 
and it will ſoon anſwer your expecta- 
tion. | 

Sometimes it will happen: that the 
next Summer after it is become-1d pare, 
ſome Raggs or flying Feculeticies may 
appear in your Bottles, which are occa- 
fioned by the warmth of the feaſon 'be- 
getting another - fermentation- from the 
fatneſs of the body of the Cider, made 
of the ſweeter ſort of Fruit, which- are 
not apt to appear 'in the thinner Cider, 
but in ſome ſhort time theſe willt fabfide, 
and you may draw off the fine from the 
:Feces with © your Syphox, without any 
-great prejudice 'to your. Cider + Theke 
later fermentations in great quantities of 
Cider often ſpoil it for want of a timely 
prevention, - which cannot” be Jo well 
done in Vefliels of Wood as thoſe of 
Glaſs, where 'you may eaſily _ 
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Theſe Syphons are beſt made of 
Glaſs, but becauſe that at the Glaſ5-houſes 
che Workmen will not preſently appre- 
bend how to turn them fit for this uſe ; 


You may buy at the Glaſs or Potters- 
thoſe Tubes or Pipes that are 


_ | 
made of white or flint Glaſs for Barome- 


ters or ; Mercurial Weather-Glaſſes, which 
may be-carried in a long Caſe to any 
Place in this-Kingdom. - | 
Make a fire of Charcoal; or ſach like 
clear fire at ſome diſtance from the back. 
of the Chimney or Wall, and put- the 
cloſe end of your Glaſs-Pipe into the fire, 
and when 1t-1s hot, dip about an inch of 
it in the water, .and at will break off, 
then 1s your Pipe open throughout. 
Then lay the Pipe acroſs the: fire (by 
a gradual acceſs, leſt. the ſudden heat 
crack it,) that-for abont five or fix inches 
ſpace near the middle it may be red-hot, 
yet ſo that the one end may be two or 
three inches; longer from the hot part 


- *than-+ the other : When it is thus hot, 


hold both. ends of the Pipe, in each 


- hand one end, bend it to the Form de- 


ſcribed 


| Vellels 
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-{ribed at. (g ). then cool. it (by a gra: 


dual taking -it from the, fire , leſt 

ſudden cool. Air ak ©.) and when it 
is cold enough to handle, put the longeſt 
Leg: of your Yyphon into; the fire, and 
when it is : hot turn it into. the form 


' 38 at h; but: becauſe the end will be 


too hot- to. tquch with your - hand, you 
may manage that end with a pair of 
Tongs. 

As for the fize of the Pipes let them 
not be of tgo ſmall a bore, for then will 
the-Cider be too long in drawing off: 
And as for the length, you may have of 
{ſeveral lengths, that they may ſuit with 

qur greater. and leſſer Veſſels and Bot- 
tles, and 2s near as you can proportion 
the ſize of the hore to the length of the 
Syphox, that your Cder may flow faſter 
gut of the larger than out of the leſſer 


The manner of ufing theſe Syphons is 
thus deſcribed.: Firſt place the Bottle or 
other Veſſct out of which you are to ex- 
tract your fine. Cider from the ſetled Lee, 
on a.Table or Shelf as at «. 

Remember before you may uſe of 
your Syphon to.whip about that Leg that 

L Is 
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3s to be put into the Bottle- two or three 
turns or more. of Yarn or Worſted, as at 
b, which may {lide up and down as there 
1s occaſion. hs. ok | 

Then put that end of the Syphor into 
the Bottle gently as deep as it will go.and 
move the Ring ot Yarn to the very depth 
of the Bottle; then raiſe your Syphox ſo 
high as that the lower end of that Leg 
that is in the Bottle may be ſomewhat 
above the Lee that ſubſided in the Bot- 
tle, for which the Ring of Yarn will be 
your guide, as at b. c. | 

Then hold your Receiver, being the 
Bottle into which' you intend to draw 
your fine Cider, and to preſerve it, with 
a Funnel on it, as at d. Then whilſt one 
holds the ſhorteſt Leg of the Syphor at b. 
let another ſack at the lower end of the 
outward Leg, till he perceive the Liquor 
draw towards the end of the Syphoz, then 
let him” deſiſt , and apply the Recciver 
and Funnel, as at d. | 

Or you may whip about the crooked 
end of the Syphon with Worſted or Yarn, 
and procure a ſhort piece of Glaſs, Laton, 
or other Metals crooked, as at f. the 
one end being wide enough to cover the 
mouth of the longeſt Leg of the Syphon, 

which 
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Air from freely paſling between, you 
may ſuck at the ſmall end of the Pipe f. 
and when you perceive the Liquor to 
depend to the'end of the Syphon, take 
away the Pipe f. and apply the Bottle and 

Funnel. | 
"When you perceive your Receiver to 
be full, ſtop the mouth of your Syphoze 
with your Finger, and apply another to 
it until all that is fine be extracted out 
of the Veſſel from which. you draw it, 
which you may perceive. by your Glaſs 
Syphon, for you may gently fink the S- 
pbon at b. with your Finger , till you 
perceive ſome Cloud or foulneſs to ariſe, 
and then keep it a very little higher, that 
it may come pure, whereby there will 
be nothing left in the bottom of the 
Veſſel ont of which you extra& your 
Cider, but what is meer Feces, with very 
little waſt z however you may pour out 
all the Feces into ſome other Bottle or 
Veſlel, and let them ſtand until they are 
again ſetled, and you may then extra&t 
the fine as before, ſo that there may be 
almoſt no waſt : Thus may great quan- 
tities of Cider be drawn. off in a little 
L 2 time 
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the Worſted or Yarn , to prevent the 
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tithe by two perſohs, when they are once 
eaborit it, aid you will ſoon find the 
benefir of it; 


© Tn the firſt part bf this Treatiſe, I pre- 
ſenibed Fermentation to be a tmeans to 
piirific Cider 3 and aHledged that warmth 
was a principal help to-provoke the 
farne, as in triith it is: But ſich Fermen- 
cation that. was at that time by many 
made uſe of, did very mnehk prejudice 
Citttr, and therefore to be prevented 3 
There being. no other Fertnentation re-J-« 
quired in preparing the chorceſt Crder, Þ| i 
than only expoſing it to the open Air, 
that the volatile Particles may evapo-. 
rate, and the Feces fibfide, which other- 
wife would beget a reiterated Fermen- 
tztion, not only tothe tmpoveriſhing of; 
but giving att M1 Taſt to that which 
orkerwife would! prove the beſt Cdep. 
The ſtbſiding -Feres having an Hl Taſt 
and Smal, eaſily impart it to 'the Czdvr x 

as lately happehed to one that by the 

advice of an ignorant Cideriſ#, after he 

had drawn'off his Cider fromthe Lee or 

Feces.” put the ſaid Peces in a flannel Bag, 

n{tally called Fypocrates his Sleeve, 

throngh which the Czder finely —— 

and j 


mm pews 
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of making Cader. | 
and was ::Newy pleaſant to-the Eye,: bat 
;Bdt :drinkdble'by. reaſon of its ll Taft 
-and Saveur; Which-rit received from thie 
Fectsz; ſorthat in. cale the Cider fo drawn 
ff chad. ftood;long on 'thote Feces, that 
Taſt and Savour had infected the wholke 


quantity, though not in ſo high a degree 
as it j/did the fall —_ deſtilied —_— 


Ge Singh 


--Saws ſins bave tade eſe chew- 
tities-of Gfder,cand-at the fame timehave 


the b Glen: ahough alike at: the /tun- 
Ding :1t-4p, !y6x:@t the drawing it forth, 
o-| bath - iprovied!: of differcat Taft and 
>£'- other qualitits,” -'whioh NEnyY much PeT- 
n- plexed the -cuptousQbſervators :to.find 
of; | aut. (the cavule-:-of fſitgh! variance. At 
ch length they:did obſerve that-in all thote 
ep, | Veſicls that; were made of the white 
aſt | the. Grader: [4s] coloured;' and 0 

3 [ror ;Taſt3 an thoſe ibacimene th 
he of brown: tele was it "contrary, 
he þſo thatthey godehuded the rfauilts or de- 
or Þfedts 'of Gider to be ifrom the Veflel. 
8, | 2ucre Whether the upright Vellcl fhoſe 
xe ,| Ribs are {treight, [being made of Firre, 
d, My Rot>be very: as 9 the 
nd of 


diſpoſed. trim everal Veſſels. But cider. 
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Farthern 
Veſſels the 
beft. 


As for Hogſheads or | other. Veſſels 


_ : - '' 4 
p -2 


of Cider, it being probable that ſuch taſt 
and colour that may at thefirſt be taken 
from the Firre, may rather "mend than 
marr the Czder; however" tt: will be 
_ extrated from it thati from the 
Oak. þ*51 AE (61 | 


made of Wood ( when new)'they are 
apt to ting the Czder with an ll colour, 
and give it an ill Taſt -and” when they | 
have been uſed, although-with the fame] 
ſort of Liquor; they retain ſome tarta- 
rous matter which" difturbeth” the- Cider 
newly put into It , And 'fometimes fo 
much - that the /Czder will - hardly ever 
be clear; therefore the-lefs time that 
Cider remains in the wooden-Veſlels thef 
better it is: But to'prevent ach ill ef- 
fets, Experience | hath: taught me, that 
open Veſlels of Glaſs, or” glazed-Earth 
are the- beſt, not -onhyfor the retaining 
the natural guſt and colonr of: the Czder, 
but for the better / and more: expediti- 
ous purifying of it, having ſeveral times 
put ſmall quantities of Cidey from the 
Prefs, formerly in Jar-Glaſfes, and fince 
that in glazed Earthen-Pots, which in 
the ſame manner hath rendred the Go 

muc 


much; Fxeeea 
_ time, and K 
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that, which at the fame 


e ſame . ſort, hath been 
put 1n "wooden-Veſlels and. narrow- 


refare: if you take Farthen-Yeſlels 
elazed within 6b, will bold four or five 
Gallons, each, (more or lefs) as many of 
them as will _contamy the'Gider you make, 
and ſet them in Rows on the Ground and 
on Benches.in:your Cellar or Repoſitory, 


and fill them with Cider from the Preſs, 


and let them ſtand ;open, ar bur ſlightly 
covered four. or five Weeks, or more, 
till the Cider be throughly fine, you may 


then, Crane- it off into Bottles for uſe ; 


or you may by emptying one of. the 
Veſlels draw it from the next into that 


which is empty, and ſo go round ill 


all be drawn off ; and then let it ſtand 
another month withour the Lee nll it 
be Superfine, and then draw it off mto 
Battles for uſe. If you live near a Potrers 


Je ou may have theſe Veſſels made with 
| ap-holes about two inches. from the 


bottom, and ſo may with a Cane or 
{mall Tap draw it off without the uſe 
of the Syphon, and leave the Feces. be- 
hind. 


3 ob Theſe 


| 
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of the ſame 
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Of making Cider. 
- Theſe Veſſels; all ig. *confidered, 
are cheaper thin Bartels 'oF Hogfheads6F 
Wood: Firſt, for-thar 'yort' have. mote 
by the Gallon for yorr mony of the 
Earthen than of thoſe made 'of Wood 3 
then will they laſt -Tonger (with care; ) 
for after the ler is drawn off, yot! thy 
ſcald then, arid fet them by, 'with 'the! 
bottorts 'ppertiioft” tM '4jother year”, 


withorit danger of growitg Viifiy, '&h 


want of hooping., 

In the Chr or 'Coriſervatory, the) 
ſtand as in Figure 11 3 'attd when 
have drawt off the 'upþper Rows oh 
the Benches, yot: thay then fet thoſe '6H 
the Gformd, and” tipon' the Beriches 5h 
the room ofthe other, and ſo draw thetn 
off likewiſe 3 you may have alſo twb 
ON, Rows the one above the 
other. 


Beſides the obſerving of tic titne- « 
withebit and grinding of Apples, which 
cauſetha great Variety of Ciders 3 there 
5s int the farhe Apple ſuch a differthte- in 
Its parts, that the'one part -produceth 'a 
Blkcer des that the orhbte In mp. 
Pears the beſt part is that which is 
the tail, that being the ſmalleſt end, the 
| whole 


——— 
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whole ſubſtance of the Fruit paſling 
Kr it, i Viels cauſe whyCrhat part is 
= ptes-the fie is the 
'mattrated by the Sun 

wad” Alv i til the Core, fre there is 
the HBicheſt*Jaice cohiairted ; the Pores 
are/atlo finer” there than towards 


he” middle; "as it a difſeted 
api by ue vegas Mae. In 
oem ice is alſo next the 


ren 


rapes, mY ont 
way other;pr Poly hn \ their own tht, 
are ttich myte"extllent than thoſt 
ate/forcibſy txprefſed, which ty Mite 
Holrd | to bt the-pooreft., 

© FRerefore i you intttid. to HiVE a 
Tk Onch got 18 we xe y matte 
; *the ſame les, 
Tu, butfille *'of Ns Apptes Fo. 

eb a Ctown;piece of Ae, xd 


Cider ) by which you = AO HH 
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But if you will OE x rich colgure 
Cider, con oY: the gedde bn of by 
ripe Gilyflowers in_ Nevember,, and pare 
about a fovs or fourth. part , of them 


| you. intend to grind as, thin; as. an old 


Six-pence, lay theſe _ parings by., then 
grind your Apples and pres. $ your Crder ; 


afterwards when your (Cider 1s by gap 
of into its.,proper 2D Pa! 


Glaſs or Earthen Era CN The 
parings you laid by, and t them; re- |. 
majn 1n the Cider 14 days: lng or ek 
at your diſcretion, and when ,your Cc 


is, fine, draw it off from. thoſe parings. 


and although your Cider. at the fir 
not to have ite of the el ihe 
parings, yet will it be ſo much:improved 


by [es that in a few wm ts;colour, 


and, flayour will excel that; which 


| thod ds an he richer will ir be - 


"An Error © 


an making 
'Carrant 
wint cor- 
read. 


be; made by any oth her wa gr mate 


$ pared thick,, OE Ing 
red PRs the inſides, as before i ts 


'In Ws firſt part of this Treatiſe, Lin- 
timated that by letting Gzrrants hang on 
the Trees fix or ſeven weeks after they 


arc 
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are red, would digeſt and mature their 


Juice, that it needed not thar large ad- 


dition of Sugar which otherwife it would 
do 3 which I concluded to be true; be- 
cauſe all or moſt of other Fruits become 
ſweeter by hanging long on (the [Trees 


after they are ripe, 'as Grapes, Cherrier, 


Plums, Gooſeberries, $c. But now T have 
obſerved that Currants only by long 
hanging on the Trees, after they are ripe, 
become more acid. Therefore ' they 
ought to be gathered as ſoowas they 


are through ripe, if you intehd'to make 


Wine of them. But if you intend them 
for Vinegar, the longer they hang the 
better, and this is the beſt 'uf& their ex- 
preſſed Juice can be'put unto, it making 
the: beſt Sauces of any other acid Juices; 
and its Wzze, nnlefs kept till the: Sagar 


amd the Liquor are: throughly mcorpo- 
"rated, is none 'of the moſt'grateful to 
HO. 


the Stomach. S 12429 


% 


Take a pound: and a half of Loaf- 
Sagar, 'the finer the better, 'to which put 
three pints of Spring. Water,i and fo in 
that \proportion for. a greater and leſſer 
quantity z ſet this over the\firevuntil it 
boil, and after you have clean ſcum'd _ 

take 


-—- 


2% 
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take a pound of Apricocks through ripe 
to-each// pint: of - Water, pare them than, 
and ftone them, and put them into the 
Liquor, and let them- be [botled therein 
-uneil they become tenders then take:the 
Apricacks out, and put a Sprig of floured 
Clary/into it, and. ades' it: hath botled a 
tttleitake It out.and{ let-the Liquor caol 3 
and when tis through cold pat-it uito 
Lavge Bottles, and letitſtand cakily ſtapt | « 
ell it be very pure or fine, then-Crane it | | 
oft; mto quart or pitt Bottles as you | 
_ and cloſe ſtop and keep it for "oo 


A ., 4 [— TY 


Note that, this Wine 5 1s Lat aan. 

..- Wane, and therfiner the Sugar as-vhe 
whiter: will your Wine:-be ; and{3t 

© receives A: very. fine reliſh from' the 
-:Apricocks, which yet remain (fare 
..and-yritbfiokred, andare:fit:for your 
ConfeQionary. The Claxy:gives it 

a Guſt like Canary Wine: It you 

;: | Keepimhbis:Wine two:or three years 

- > 4.15 al the Sugar, is pertetly diflolved 
__-* +: ordipefted/ init, at becomes onciof 
the _ of Artificial Wines. cim—_— 


After 
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After the ſame manner may you ting To paths 
be | Sugar-Wine with Racberries, without jp; 
in | leaving the juice or ſabſtance of the Raſ- 

be | berry ivit, which is apt to corrupt it. Or 

ad | you may. ting it or give it a guſt with 

A | any other Fruits or Flowers. ' 


O F have fortnerly given you fome-ac- of chuco- 
't | compt of the nature of the Cacao, with *t- 
It | the manner of compounding of the' Ver- 
a | tues of Chocolate: 1 have httlemore to 
r | add, but that ſeveral Authors of the 
| American Hiſtories have at large' ſet forth 
the great Values that are ſet on theCacas 
- | Nats in thoſe parts, being eaten-without 
E | any preparation, ſatiating, and not cloy- 
t | ing: the Stomach. But much more on 
2 | Chocolate , which ' the Enropeans learned 
1 | to'make of the Þdiams, which they look- 
r | -ed4 upon as the greateſt delicacy for their 
| extraordinary Entertainments, and which 
| | they offered to the ;/þ conquering 
> | Generals,as the beſtCollations they could 
| give them; and is of ſo common. uſe 
there, that the Spaniards conſtantly drink 
the ſame in their Churches. 

Some eſteem that which is made of 
the Nuts alone, made into a Paſt and 

| diſſolved 


Vs — * 
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Of Coffee, 


diffolved in Water 3 others with the 
Nuts made into a Paſt- with Sugar, and 
fo diflolved in Water, wherewith'many 
Indians and Chriſtians 1n the Americar: 
Plantations have: been: obſerv'd to live 
many months without any other Food. 
Its Vertues are very-cminent in forti- 
fying the procreative faculty ; it preſerves 
Health; and impinguates, cauſeth a good 
ipeſtion, is very Reſtorative in. a Con- 
ſumption, and is-good- in the Cough of 
the Lungs, Plague of the Guts, and other 
Flaxes, the Green-Sicknels, Jaundiſe, and 


_ all Inflammations and Opilations, Sweet- 


ens the Breath, provokes Urine, Cures 
the Stone and Stangury, expels Poiſon, 
and preſerves from; all Infeftious Di- 
ſeaſcs. Wd. 


Coffee 18 a' Drink-ſo generally known, 
that I need fay little as to the ——— 
it.: The Berry is imported by the Mer- 
chants from Arabia- and other Eaſtern 
Countries : The Berry or the Powder is 
to be bought at moſt Cofee-Houſes in 
London. Its preparation 1s) to mix an 
ounce of the Powder with a pint and half 
of hot - Water ' which hath been boiled 
half away 3 after the. Mixture it 1s to 

344 boil 


_ 
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e Þ boika while, till the watg#Be well tinged | 
d with it. | FP 7M 
Y |} . Its Vertnes are that it indiſpoſes the 
% | Body to ſleep, and fo is good'for thoſe 
e | that affe& late Studies : It allayeth the 
_ JF Heats and Fames that ariſe from a full 
- | or foul Stomach, and fo is good after a 
S {| Debanch in eating or drinking : It is 
proper in Headaches, Drzzineſs, Lethar- 
vies and Catarrhs, where there is a groſs 
habit of Body, and a cold heavy Con- 
ſtitution, and very effeQual in opening 
L | Feminine Obſtruions. 
: But to lean and a&ive Bodies Coffee is 
3: | not agreeable, nor good for uxorious 
» | Men, it incapaciting them for thoſe 
pleaſing Exerciſes Nature of it ſelf in- 
clines them to, and often renders the 
 Drinkers thereof Paralitic,it being a kind 
> | of Opiat. Its faid, the Perſfans drink it, S 
- | toallay their Natural heat, that they may 


' | avoid the charges and inconvenienes of a 
| fruitful Family. So that taking its good 
\ | and bad eff together, its good for 
| nothing; but with Tobacco to entertain 
thoſe that are at leiſure to diſcourſe 
about the Intrigues of the Town, and - 
ſometimes of the general 'Afﬀairs of the 
World, et 
Its 
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_ yet withoyt £ 


; ' 
0178's 


= | 
Its oreparatithi I have touched upon 
before ; As for the Qualities and Virtyes 
of it, I will add Th to what hath 


- been written in the firſt Parts it SF Ah a 
_ 


much of the ſame Eu $ Coffc 

WOO _ aa 6. drink F Bb. to Lye 

ations. ax'late Study y driving 
hh eflets that 
e. commonly ha Bug 3 it makes 
Men a@Qive and lively , which Coffce 
doth. not 3; It clears.the Head, and opens 
rhe Urniary paſſages, jt- prevents Drunk- 
enae(s, taking it befgre you. drink Wine 3; 
for being drank hot, xt fills the Veins 
and other -v4cancies, ; which otherwiſe 
would: attrggt the Wine. Its a great 
dryer, andtherefore-no Enemy to Cha- 
ſtity. It removeth the Obſtruftions. of 
the Spleen and Gall: It. 1s good againſt 
xrudities, cauſeth 'a good Appetite and 
Digeſtion. It vanquiſheth Dreams, eaſcth 
the Brain, and ſtrengtheneth the Memos» 
ry. Theſe are the Pringipal, but there 

are many. more Vertues. attributed. t9 
this, the beſt of our ſmall Now nes 


. and certain it 1s, that. many ancient Mg 


fince the uſe of it in. England have 


ſerved themſelves very lively, conl _— 


ng 
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| ing their great Age by the conſtant 4 
oſs of this Drink; which 1s | not to be 


_—_ 
-—— 


P | ſighted. _: 

, A late Author | having written the of b a 
| Natural Hiſtory of: ſeveral Leaves and fantprrs 
- | Berries, introduces Juniper-Berries to Ferries- 
& | | have many extraordinary Vertues, and 

t direfts; that - an | ounce of. them 'well 

4 cleansd,; bruisd . and maſhed, will be 

e | <nough for a pint of Water 5''when they 

5 | 4r< boil'd together, the Veſſel muſt be 

._ | carctully ſtopt; atter the boiling is over, 

'. | add a ſpoontful- of.' Sugar-Candy 3 . the 

* | effefts are extraordinary 4n.the | Stone 

7 || and. Wind-Collick. The extradt of this 

it | | Berry is alſo commended in many other 

* || Diſtempers, of which almoſt every Phy- 

* facal Author - Treats, and» moft» of our 

{ || Country Dottors preſcribe -;the uſe of 

d | It. - 7 

6 E.7: Sos is: mae only become a comman Of ne 
e || Drink in many places of this:City, but a 

o || Very wholfome Drink, and may without 

© || doubt be made as well here as 10 foreign 


? || Parts, we having all the fame Materials 
whereof it ' + compounded. The Re- 
ccipt.' 1s publiſhed in the before-men- 
_s M tioned 


Saboa x 7 4 
. 
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three ounces, Barberries bruiſed one 
' while with the Herbs, and after they are: 


and: when it 1s ſtopt, put into the Hog- 


tioned Natural Hiſtory, which he faith 
1s recorded in the Houfe of Branſwick - 
And is to this effe&t, Take 63 Gallons of | 
Water that hath been boiked ro the Con- }| © 
ſumption of a third part, then brew it | : 
with ſeven Buſhels of Wheat-Malt, one 
Buſhel of Oat-Malt, and one Buſhel 'of || © 
ground-Beans 3 Tun it, but fill not the | 7 
b 
Ci 
b 


Hogſhead too full at firſt 5 when it be- 
gins to work, add to it of the inner 


Rind of the Firre three pounds, of the 
tops 'of the Firre and Birch, of each 


one pound, of Cardims Bexedi#us dried þ 


three handfuls, Flowers: of Roſa folis 
two handfuls, gf Burnet , Betony, Mar- 
jerow , Avery, Penny-Royal , Flowers of = 
Elder, Wild-Thyme, of each one handful th 
and a half, Seeds of Cardamm bruiſed T, 


ounce, put the Seeds into the Veſlel. 
When the Liquor hath wrought a 


added , let the Liquor work over the by 
Veſiel as little as may bez fill it up at laſt, F 


ſhe2d ten new laid Eggs, the Shells not bs 


.crack't or brok'n; ſtop all cloſe and 4 
- drink it at two years old; ſome add "3 


Water-Creſſes, Brook:Lime and Wild-Par-l, 
fey © 


A '* - G 
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fe, of each fix handfuls, with fix hand- 
fuals of Horſe-Radiſh, raſped in every 
Hogſhead : It was obſerv'd, that Horſe- 
Radiſh made the Mx drink more quick 
than that which had none. It Mam be 
carried by Water it is the better. Thas 
far the ſame Author. 

Mum , Ale , Beer, and all ſuch grofs 
bodied Liquors are much refined by 
carrying them by Sea, and drink: much 
better after ſuch motions than before. 

This Liquor thus prepared is very. 


it is made withall, and is a great cleanſer 
of the Reirs, and good againſt the Store 
and Scarvy, from the great quantity of 
the Firre. that is uſed in it, being of a 
Terebinthine-Nature , and much more 
wholſome than Hops : The Eggs pre- 
Ferve it from being ſour, which other- 
*Iwiſe in ſo long time it may be ſabjett to, 
bo by reaſon many of the Ingredients are 
by put in green 3 which it it were made of 
">Idricd Ingredients it may very well keep 

' fas long without any acidity, Green Ve- 
10 feetables being tar more. apt to flatten 
44 and corrupt. any Drinks than dry: As 
\ Thoſe that make compounded Ales, Me- 
"Pheglin, &c. can tcſtifie: And as to the 
bey, M 2 time 
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ſtrengthening from the Malt and Beans 
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. &c. that aty Man hath, and' can give 
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time of ' keeping it, nothing 1s more cer-. 
tain- than that ſach ſtrong compounded 
Liquors are very much improved by 
time. - All thoſe various and different 
Ingredients being thereby digeſted mto 
one ſubſtance, not to be diſtinguiſhed by 
the moſt curious Palat, but purified and 
made a moſt defirable Drmk, far excel- 
ling that crade Mym that is.uſtally ſold 
to the great diſparagement of that which 
hath been kept its due time, and was at 


the firſt duly prepared. 


In the firſt *part is a- Catalogue of 
Fruits growing in this Nation, and fit to 
be planted wm your Vineyard, to which 
I have many 'to' add. But finding that 
Names fignifie little, and the Natures of 
them are difficult to deſcribe,He that hath 
a Will to furniſh himſelf with ſich that 
are excellent ; may have the': Trees of 
Mr. George Rickets of Hogs ſder, mention- 
ed 1n the firſt Part, who hath ' the great- 
eſt variety: of the' choiſeſt . Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, Plums, Apricocks, Peaches, Mas- 
lacotones, Ne@orines, Figgs;' Vines, Cur- 
rans, Gooſeberries;, Rasberries,' Mylberries, 


Medlars, Walnuts, Nuts, Filberds, Cheſunts, 


the 
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the beſt account of their Natures and 
Excellencies. 

To my firſt PartI added a ſmall Tra&, 
being a Diſcourſe of the Government 
and Ordering of Bees; and finding that - 
I have here room enough, inſtead of en- 
larging that, I will ſubjoyn a few Pages 
by way of Eſlay towards the diſcovery 
of the Original of Fountains and Springs, 
for on ſuch things do. our Husbandmen 
ſometimes contemplate, eſpecially when 
the ſcorching Suz, great Rains, or dark- 
ſome Winter nights forbid their Rural 
Exerciſes : All ſuch times are their Minds 
taken up with thinking how, and from 
whence Rains are produced, and from 
what cauſe Springs ſo plentifully. flow, 
and Rivers ſwell to ſo great a Bulk. To 
encourage ſuch Enquirers, and furniſh 


them with new matter to whet upon, I 


have offered the following Eſlay. 


I60 


Ye: Toat 
Springs 
proceed 
from 
Rab ng. 


Re:ſons 4- 
gainſt it. 
I. 


Of tbe Original of Fountains. 


mote and obſcure, is not ſo eafily 
covered, as ſome have thought. Ne- 
vertheleſs have many very able Philo- 
ſophers attempted. to do it 3 ſome 1ma- 
gining it to be from one, ſome from ano- 
ther Canſe. I will therefore, amongſt 
other Obſervators not only, paſs my Cen- 
ſure on ſome of their pretended Diſco- 
veries, but caſt in my Mite of Enquiries 
amongſt the Treaſures of the Learned, 


i Original of Fountains being re- 
gj 


for the finding a more probable, if not 


their true Original. 

. The firſt Opinion of the Original or 
Cauſe of Springs and Fountains that hath 
infinuated it ſelf, and is rivited into the 
Minds of moſt thinking Men, is, that they 
ariſe from Rams, diflolved Snows, e*c. 
For the Confirmation of - which , much 
hath been ſaid and written. 

Againſt which Opinion, I will offer 
fome Reaſons : As firſt, That there is a 
yery great diverſity in the Wetneſs and 
Drineſs 
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Drineſs of Yearsz in ſome Years it rains 
very much, and in others very little : 
And eſpecually in the Winter-Seaſons, it 
being eaſily to be computed that four 
or five- times the quantity of Rains falls 
in ſome one Winter as doth in another 3 
yet nevertheleſs do the perennial Foun- 
tains flow, but little more in the: more 
rainy Winter than in the other; or atleaſt 
the diſproportion of the Fountains is not 
an{werable to that of the Rains: As may 
very plainly be'obſerved in all Fountains 
iſſuing out of .Rocky and Mountainous 
places. As in this beginning of the Spring 
1685. the clear and ſwift Fountain flow- 
ethwith almoſt as full a ſtreamfrom Alre/- 
ford to Wincheſter after almoſt two years 
drought, as it uſually hath done after 
the moſt Rainy-Seaſons. And in caſe 
there be any defedt of. Water in it now 
more than formerly, it may be imputed 
to the attractive vertue of the dry Earth 
near unto its Springs and Currents in ſo 
dry a Seaſon, rather than to its Original ; 
the like I have obſerved in all perennial 
Fountains. | x 
That there are many hilly places of 2. 
ſeveral Miles extent, without any Springs 
or Fountains in any of the Valleys 
M 4 amongſt 
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amongſt them, and the Lands on fach 
high places are fruitfal and- ithabited 3 
and where the Rains fall equally plenti- 
fully, -as they do in the lower and larger 
Vales,yet are the Wells on ſuch high places 
digged very deep before they come to 
the Springsz and thoſe Waters cannot be 
ſyppoſed' to be compounded of Rains, 
Snows, &c. becanſe Rains nor melted 
Snows deſcend not ſo deep. For if they 
did, then would: the Earth , of what 
nature or kind foever it be, be imbib'd 
therewith 'from the Surface, to the reſt- 
ing place of ſuch Waters, and- there 
would neceſſarily be a continual deſcent 
guttatiis, eſpecially near the bottom of 
fich Wells or reſting-places to ſapply 
thoſe Fountains , which there 1s not, as 
appears m Caves that are deep in the 
Earth , and Conſervatories made for 
Snow, which are always dry. Cardanus 
libro quinto de ſubtilitate, dicit quod Cuni- 
culos ad evertenda Oppida etiam ſub aqua 
effodinnt, &Cc. a+ » 

ED Another Reaſon that induceth me to 

| believe that Springs derive not their 

'> Original fromRam, diffolved Snow or 

Hail, 1s for that there are plentiful 
Springs and: Fountains nnder ſo great a 
oy quantity 
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quantity or thickneſs of Earth, Clay, or 
the like, that is not penetrable, or rather 
penetrated by theſe Waters that are on 
the Superficies of it. As is moſt evident 


on the great Flats near the Sea, which are 


overflown with Salt or brack1h-Waters; 
yet by digging 40 or 50 Foot through 
a Bed of Clay, a Spring of moſt ſweet 


Water hath been diſcovered, when as 


the more Salt or brackiſh-Waters have 
not permeated through the Clay or 
Farth to mix with it notwithſtanding 
the vacuity of the Well was large enough 
to have received it. And it isas evidenr 
within the Land, where feveral ſmall 
perenmal Rivers flow, yet very near 
the fame, are Wells hoped '15 or 
20 Foot lower than thoſe Waters where 
Springs are found, which yield great 
plenty of Water, that have not their 
Original from Rain percolated through 
the Earth; for in caſe they had, then 
would thoſe Rivers deſcend alſo by the 
fame Pores as did the Rain. 

A fourth Reaſon is, For that when 
Rains fall by eafie Showers ( as they 
generally do) the thirſty Farth imbibes 
and detains them very near its farface, 
and in a few dry days as ecafily —_—_— 
| | wit 
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with jts newly received moiſture, that 
ſometimes plentiful Showers (that in caſe 
they had been received in a glazed-Veſ- 


ſel, might have filled the ſame two 


inches deep,) in three or four days ſhall 


be for the moſt part exhauſted again 


And this is plainly viſible in newly ared 
or ſandy barren Lands ; and likewiſe in 
Grounds covered with Vegetables, ſuch 
Rains are ſoon imbib'd, and as ſoon dif- 
poſed of; yet under theſe Lands uſually 


i\ſe out large and conſtant Fountains, 
For I know ſeveral conſtant Springs ilu- 


ing from under moſt barren , ſandy, 
heathy Grounds, that are never: ob- 
ſerved to encreaſe after the greateſt 


Rains or moſt wet Seaſons, nor to leſſen 


after the drieſt ; | and thoſe pr 
Grounds for a great diſtance from thoſe 
Springs of no greater height, but that 


great Rains or Droughts would beget 
ſenſible alterations in ſuch Springs, had 


they no other Original than from Rains 


or (indeed) had the Rains any commerce 
at all with them. | 

If we would but conſider farther how 
all thoſe. Waters are diſpoſed that fal| 
by Rain and Snow, that alone might be 
a reaſon ſufficient to induce any one to 
believe 
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believe that Fountains and Springs have 
not from them their Original. Inſtead 
therefore of wondring what becomes of 
ſo great quantities of Rain and Snow, 
from whence Fountains and Springs 
ſhould proceed, if not from Rain and 
Snow , we may rather admire from 
whence ſo much Rain ſhould proceed. 
If it be ſaid to be a converſion of Air into 
Water, that cannot be, for Air is as per- 
fe& body as Water - it is more 

rous or ſpongy, and ſo more capable 
m be expabilen and contrated than 
Water 1s; and: thereby adapted to re- 
ceive great quantities of rarefied Water, 
and detain it until it be again condenſed 
into its firſt form: And if Rain be faid 
to be exhaled out of the Sea, that is very 
improbable as to the whole in part it 
may, as from all moiſt Bodies. For Salt 
Water is not ſo apt to diſtil as ſweet 
Water is 3 nor do the great Rains ( nor 


Winds which proceed from the ſame 


cauſe) come ſo often from the Maritime 
Coaſt as from the more Inland in the 
great Continents. But Rain 1s more pro- 


 perly (as may be ſuppoſed with reve- 


rence and reſpe& to the more Learned ) 


thoſe Particles or Atoms, that by the 
heat 
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heat or virtue of the Sun, are exhaled 
from the Earth, Waters, Vegetables, and 
all moiſt Bodies through the pores of the 
Air, until they are by 1ts frigidity con- 
denſed into thoſe drops that diſtil in the 
uſual forms of Rain, Hail or Snow, ſo 
that no part of the Superficies of this 
Globe can be ſaid to be exempted from 
contributing to | thoſe fruitful Showers 
that uſually bedew the ſame ; which it it 
be - granted, then the 19 inches and 
more of Water: found by the French 
Anonymus Author to fall in every year, 
as. is mentioned in Dr. Plots moſt ingent- 
0u8 Tentamen de Qrigine Fontium, Se&.27. 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed to be waſted in 
ſo many of the 365 days that happen to 
be dry, windy, froſty or hot, in which 
the. moiſture of the Earth 1s uſually ex- 
haled 3 for in the beginning of April 
x1685..an inch of Water expoſed to the 
Sun and Air in an Earthen-Veſſel was 
waſted in leſs than three days. And in 
caſe I ſhould preſume'to ſay that much 
more Water was annually exhaled from 
the. Terrene. part of this Globe than 
deſcended on it by Rains, Snow or Hail: 
T'believe I might find Credit amongſt 
ſome. 'of thoſe that underſtand by what 


influence 
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influence all ' things ſublunar, have their 
motion and encreaſe, which if trae, then 
certainly thoſe vaſt Fountains that water 
this Earth have ſome other Original than 
Rain, &c. And in caſsit be objected 
by any, that the Exhalations from the 
Sea contribute much towards the en- 
creaſe of Rain : I anſwer, That much 
Rainalſo falls on the 'Sea,and not impro- 
bably much more'than ariſes from 1t. 


Another Opinion. fome ( and thoſe 
more Learned than the other ) have re- , 


ceived, that Fountains proceed from ithe fron the 


Sea by ſubterranean pafſages; and:ſo re+ 
turn agam above -the: Earth by: way- of 
Circulation ; that Rivers never .' want, 
nor the Sea ſaperabounds with Water: 


One Reaſon for that Opinion is, 'that ;. reaſons 
Wells or Pits dip ed' near the'Seg 'are fo 
filled with brackiſh-Water, and thoſe 


more di{tant with :fweeter, as 1aid' Car- 
danus. And he was likewiſe of Opinion, 
that there were ſweet Waters under'the 
bottotn of the Sea, Lib. 5. de ſubtilitate. 
It being-moſt true, that ſuch Springs that 
are' compoſed of Waters percolated 
through the Sands, the farther from the 

| Sea 
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Sea they are, the more ſweet. But thoſe 
Springs'or Fountains that proceed from 
another cauſe are as ſweet under the 
Sea as in the higheſt Mountains, as was 
that Fountain mentioned by Plizy, lib. 5. 


cap. 31. And as by ſeveral other Exam- | 


ples is demonſtrable. 


Another Reaſon that ſeems to fortifie 
that * Opinion 1s, That many Springs, 
Fountains, and other Waters at great 
diſtances from the Sea, ebb and flow as 
doth the Sea next adjacent to ſuch 
Springs or Fountains , and that ſeveral 
Fountains are Salt , ec. therefore they 
have a certain Commerce with the Salt 
Ocean. - To which I may anſwer, That 
ſome Springs lying low and near the Sea 
may ebb and flow at the ſame time as 
doth the Sea, by the preſlure of the 
water in the Ocean againſt the looſe 
Sands, through which the other part of 
the Water paſſes that proceeds from the 
ſame Head: Nevertherleſls the Spring 
that. ebbs and flows near Newton» mn 


Glamorganſbire , although but an 100 - 


Paces from the Severn-Sea, is at the 
loweſt ebb when the adjacent Sea is at 
the higheſt Flood ;-and when it is low 
Water 
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Water in the Sea, then is the Spring full. 
As Mr. Speed obſferv'd in his Deſcription 


' of Glamorganſhire. But that the flux and 


reflux of Springs that ariſe at any great 
diſtance from the Sea ſhould -be cauſed 
from the flax and reflux of the Sea, it 
doth not plainly appear; for that thoſe 
of any height or diſtance from the Sea 
do not uſually obſerve the times of the 
flux and reflux of the Sea: As that of 
Weeding-Welf or Tides-Well in the Peak, 
in Darbyſhire. And that the Carnenſtar 
Territory near to the Lake Larizs, which 


every hour ebbeth and floweth, men- 


tioned in Pliny, hb. 2. cap. 103. and di- 
vers others; only that on the top of the 


Mountain in Fl;»tſbire is mentioned by 


Mr. Hooke in his Mzcrography , p. 27. to 
ebb and flow as the Sea doth 3 but why 
then do not the Springs that are lower 


and nearer the Sea? As for Fountains 


that are Salt, it may be ſuppoſed that 


- their faltneſs proceeds from ſome other 


cauſe than from its Commerce with the 
Sea. For if there could be no other 
cauſe, then muſt we ſuppoſe that there 
are Hot, Sulphureows, Bitumenons, Alumi- 
nows and Nitrovs Seas , from whence 


Fountains of thoſe qualities proceed. 


But 
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Reaſons a- 
gainſt that 
Opinion. 
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But if we ſeriouſly conſider upon 
what miſtake that Opinion is grounded, 
it will not- be difficult to wave it, and 


embrace a more probable. For many 
are induced to believe that all perennial 
Fountains derive their Original from the 
Sea firſt by large ſubterranean paſlages 
or canals, - and then divided into ſmall 
capillary Pipes; and ſo by the immenſe 
weight of the Air on the®Ocean, ſach 
Water 1s forced into ſmaller Fountains 
on the higheſt parts of the greateſt Con- 
tinents5 as £xzck-ſilver by the weight of 
the Air without, is raiſed in the Tube 
of the Barometer within. Or as Water is 
raiſed 1n (2/aſ5-Pipes above the Syperficies 
of the Water without, by the preſſure of | 
the Air on the fame, which to me leemeth 
a very great Miſtake. 
| Becauſeart you fill the Tibe with Evick 
ſheer, and with your Finger, or a piece}. 
of Leather, ſtop the open end thereof, 
then invert the Tabe, and ſuffer rhe} 
i2uick-felver to ſtrain out at very ſmall 
ges below , it will: defcend equally 
to the ſame height, as if the end were 
placed: in a Stagnnm of the fame Buick: 
floer ; therefore it cannot be the pa 
| O 
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of the Air without on the Stagmwn that 
muſt ſupport /the Cilinder of ck ſ ſelver 
in the Tybe 3 for in caſe alſo-that you fill 
2 Tube with a ſmall bolt-head on it with | 
nick-ſelver,” and invert it , that whilſt 
you ſtop the lower end, - the Tybe is 
evenly full /as in the Barometer ; yet 
25 when you remove -your- Finger , the 
all Suck .will- deſcend fo far as the 
Air will permit 1t, which will 
ch be ianich lower than that in. the Bar- 
ns meter. Now if. the weight'of the ambi- 
n-y et Air on; the Stagnant- @nick-floer 
of} were the cauſe of the aſcent of the Cilin- 
be Jer of | 2uick:fver within, then would 
FF that ariſe in the headed Trobe equally as 
"eg. high as; it doth in the Barometer; for it 
off 55/not to be ſuppoſed that the weight of 
th © ſmall a quantity of Air in the head 
| ſhould depick that which of neceflity ; 
& | muſt be ſupported by a greater weight. 
"= | without,” as 1s/pretended.”  - 
t, Beſides, it 1s moſt apparent that any 
warmth artificially applied to the head 
I of the Thermometer cauſerh the Water in 
) | the  Tibe- to fink, and Cold to riſe, 
Ci whereby it indicates the temper of the 
&- | 4ir ambient on the head, rather than of 


cj the whole body of the Air as high as 
of N the 
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the Armoſphere', which laſt ſome have 
ſuppoſed by its weight” of1 the Stagrriems 
to ſupport the Water. in the Tixbe. The 
fame is in the Barometer, but with allow- 
ance, as to the' difference between W ater 
and Pnick-ſilver. 
As to the'aſcent 'of Watet in Glaſs 
Pipes open 'at 'both ends in the ſmaller 
Pipes higher than in the larger, that may 
very well be ſupp ole to ariſe from the 
attractive or Finpartticel vertue in the 
Glaſs, becauſe the nearer the ſides of the 
Glaſs are the one to the other, the' higher 
doth the Water aſcend ; for if the Pipes 
are ſhort, or ſo depreſſed, that the *tops 
are near the ſurface, the'Water wHl Hor 
riſe high enough to flow over, altkough 
the weight of the ambient Arp Off the 
Stagnun be the fame, by 'reafoh. that” the 
. attra&tion 1s leſſened _ "Af ſypho- 
nical Filtrations, and Mr. okge Obſer- 
vations in his Micrography, arg from the 
ſame cauſe.” 4 
Therefore all thoſe Suppoſitions that 
are founded on that Thef/s muſt ſtand and 
fall with it. 
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But the Opinion that comes neareſt to 3. That 


the truth of this matter, is, that hinted ay 
by the Learned Dr. Stillinefidet, in the | 


fourth Chapter of the third wok of his 
Origines Sacre 3 which is, that the inte- 


Springs 


proceed 
from the 


_ 
part of the 
Earth by 


rior heat of the Earth cauſeth a contj- way of 


nual Eva 
Waters, which by the cold Superficies are 
condenſed into Fountains. 
To maintam which,-it muſt be ſi 

ſed that the Farth, as one great Animal, 

containeth in it a Central heat, which by 
its own morion (as from the heart mn the 
Body) 'cauſeth that 'continual Evapora- 
yon | Now fuch a heat and morion in 
an Animal 'is maintained and fed from 
nouriſhment received from withour , 
otherwiſe it would ſoon decay. So hlike- 
wiſe would it do m tht Globe of Earth, 
in ſo long time as it hath endured, which 
being ſeriouſly confidered of, pointerty 
Out unto us the molt probable Opinion. 


ration of the fubterranean _— 
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Of the true Original of 
| Springs, 


F the Celeſtial Sun be placed in the 
Center of the Univerſe , virtually 
giving life and heat to all things that 
hve and move, according to the Laws of 
Nature inſtituted by God himſelf, as I 
hope none will deny 3 It 1s not the com- 
mon ſenſible heat of the Air. by what 
ſoever Accident warm'd , that makes 
Vegetables flouriſh in the Spring more 
than in the Autumn, For the Weather 
is nſually much more temperate and ſen- 
ſibly hot in the Autumn: than in the 
Spring : Nor 15 4t the external warmth of 
the Months of September or OFober that 
excites the Venereal . Faculty in moſt 
Animals, eſpecially Fowl ; but it is the 
Virtual Influence of the Sun in its ap- 
proach to his Northern Hemiſphere, al- 
though in cold Jaruary and February, 
that impre@nateth the far greater part of 
Vegetables and Animals with a power to 

vegetate, increaſe and multiply. 
| | It 
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It is not the preſſure of the Air, nor 
the crowding of 1t into the Pores of the 
Earth that forceth the aſcent of Sap in 
Trees; nor 1s that ingenious contrivance 
of the Laborious Dr. Grew in his Anatomy 
of Plants, lib. 3. part 2. cap. 1. that gives 
| an aſcent of Sap in wy a But it 

is the virtual power of the Stn that at- 
trafs the Sap into the Branches from the 
Root; after it hath given the Seed or 
Root a power to attract the Aqueous 
Spirit from the Earth. For it is moſt 
plain, that Seeds ſown, or Trees ſtandi 

in Earth not wet, or abounding with 
moiſture, will nevertheleſs attra& a far 
__ quantity of that Aqueous Spirit 
or its nouriſhment, than that Earth 
contain'd within the extent of ' their 
Roots. For the Atoms of moiſture that 
continually perſpire, are intercepted by 
the attrafting Roots of Vegetables,where 
they he in their way. 

Wherefore as Fountains have their 
Original and Courſe by the Laws of 
Nature after a moſt certain and ſure 
Method 3 why may we not imagine that 
the virtual Influence of the Sun on this 
Orb of Earth, moving by a certain Rule 
and Order , may not excite, and by 
_—_-- attraction 
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attraction beget a continual Evaporation 
or. Perſpiration of moiſture from the 
ſubterraneal parts thereof, which by the 
condenfation of its ſuperficial Cortex, | 
may reduce part of fuch  perfpirin 
Atoms into plentityl Fountains: And 
thoſe agayy by flewing mto the great Þ 
Receptac # of Water. the Seas ſupply | | 
| thoſe defedts, fo great an attraQion might 
F otherwiſe be the caule of. - 
E It may alſo be ſuppoſed, that this 
Virtual Inflyence of the Sun, by the fame | 
w of Nature, attrads all thoſe Atoms 
rom the Earth that are not condenſed 
into Fountams as well as thoſe from the 
Sea, that afterwards are condenſed by 
the Air, and fo plentifully befprinkle this 
Globe, and in fome places make fo great 
Inundations. 
Seeing then that Fountains, Rains and 
Srows may probably proceed from one 
and the ſame Cauſe. The diſcovery of 
the Original Cauſe of Raiz, Snow, &c. 
may make that of Fountains more eaſily 
to be apprehended. . It will not be amils 
therefore to offer ſume Conſiderations 
8g concerning The Original. Canſe of Rain, 
OO, GC. 
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| . of Rain, Snow, &c. 
| 1. The height of the Atzroſphere may 
' be confidered', which ſome ſuppoſe to 


Superticies of the moſt even part of the 
Earth, above which no Clonds move. 
Dr. Erown in his Enquiries into Valgar 
Errors," lib. 2. cap. 5. is of Opinion, that 
| the remoteſt .diſtance of Clohbds is but 
two miles 3 which ſeems very rational, if 
we conſider, that on Mountains a Man 
may ſee over the Clouds every way. 
| And that as#heJame Author, 1:b,7. cap.6. 
ſ{cems to allow the perpendicular altitude 
| of the higheſt Mountain to: be but four 


| 
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| Miles. And the Account that Dr. Sprat 


\m his Hiſtory of the Royal-Society, gives 
|of the Pico in Teneriff, relates it to be 
\but two Miles and an half, yet eſteems it 
to be the higheſt jy the World, whoſe 
top is thought to tranſcend any Clouds, 
at leaſt ſuch that afford Rain or Snow. 
/ 2. It may alſo« be conſidered, that 
| Clouds carrying Rair, Snow, &c. move 
' not far before they waſt themſelves, or 
| diſtil on the Surface of this Globe : For 
| great Rains have fallen on ſeveral parts 
of this Iſland, whenowother parts about 
{ the ſame time none have fallen. Great 
Thunders have alſo happened in ſome 
| N 4 places 
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be about three Miles in height, above the+ 
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places, when at 15 or 20 Miles diſtance 
they have not been heard. Cardarnzs, lib. 
17. ae ſubtilitate, will not allow the 
Clouds to be above 500 Paces, or half 
a Mile i height, and viſible not above 
30 Miles. That a Man-being in Mila: 
cannot tell when it rains in Fraxce. 

3. It then that Clouds aſcend no 
higher, nor are carried farz then muſt 
they ariſe and encreaſe near where they 
fall, which is not difficult to demonſtrate; 
It being conſpicuous to every Eye, that 


Clouds, efpecially fuch that are moſt in- 
clinable to afford Rains, &c. do from a 


very ſmall beginning encreaſe in view | 


to be large and ſhowring, which ſome- 
times fall not far from the place of their / 
Original. And whereas it is vulgarly 
apprehended that gRairs are exhaled 
from the Sea, and carried by the Wind 
over the Land; it is againſt 
imagine that the RaSs that come with 
2 Northerfi-Wind, and fall inthe South 
parts of this Ifland, ſhonld derive them- 
ſelves from the Northern-Seas, and be 
carried with ſo: gentle a gale as they 
ſometimes come "Withall , over ſo large 
a tract of Land 2 or 400 Miles, and not 
demit ſo great a burden of Water ; and 

much 


Reaſon to 


of Rains, Snow, &C. 


much more unreaſonable would it be to 
. think, that all thoſe great Rains that 
come from the Northweſt in the great 
Continent of North- America to the N 
Exgliſh and Virginean-ſhore, and thoſe 


that fall under the Meridian-line in Africa 


ſhould be no otherwiſe extracted than 
from the remote Seas 3o Degrees,or 1800 
Engliſh Miles diſtant ; eſpecially there in 
thoſe hot Countries, and here in the 
warmer Seaſons, when Rains fall more 
precipitouſly than where it is colder. 

4. If Ramzs, &c. ſhould be no other 
than Exhalations from the Sea : It muſt 


$ be conſidered how all thoſe Vapours and 


Exhalations from the Earth, from Foun- 


4 tains and Rivers, from Vegetables and 


 Animals,are diſpoſed of. For in Summer 
time,'if you imbible dry Earth with 
37 Water, it will in a few days be exhaled 
JF. by the C4 as is' evident by a Sammer 
Rain that would im an Earthen-Veſſel 
have raiſed an inch 'or more of Water, 
in the ſpace of three, or four hot days 
will be exhaled into Vapours. The ſame 


isto be obſerved in Rivers, Ponds, Foun- 


tains, &*c. that daily Exhalations do ariſe 
from them, eſpecially in the Summer 
time : And from Vegetables alſo, which 
attract 


172 
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attra&t-unto themſelves very much of the 
ſubterraneal Aqueous Spirit, or Spiritas 

#, Which Vegetables do daily 
(throughout the Spring and Summer 
time eſpecially ) emit great quantities of 
Aqueous Particles. As ſome Trees have 
Floods of ſuch like flowing a long time 
through their Trunks and Branches into 
their Leaves, and thence into the Air 5 as 
the Birch, the Vine, the Walnut, &c. A 
plain demonſtration thereof is alſo to be 
ſeen in an Acre of Meadow-graſs, which 
being cut in a hot Seaſon, loſeth in two 
days time three or four Tun of its weight, 
which is attracted by the Air. And eve-- 
ry Animal, of any indifferent fize, as 
well as Man, daily perſpires fome quan- 
tity of moiſture. And the Air being a 
ſpongy Body, and two Miles and more 
in height, may cafily be ſuppoſcd to con- 
tain Water enough (being rarefied ) to 
raiſe 19 inches and much more, in leſs 
than a years time, being condenſed into 
Showers. 

It will not then ſeem ſtrange to aſlert 
that Rains, Snow and Hail, are Aqueous 
Particles, that have been exhaled from 
the Surface of this Globe of Earth and 
Water, by the Virtual Influence of the 


Sun, 
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Su, and excited ſomewhat by the Cen- 
tral heat of the Earth, and the Spirits” 
that are in the Vegetables and Ammals 
on the ſame. And afterwards are con- 
denſed by the coldneſs of the Air into 
refreſhing Showers, cold Snows and. Hail, 
which deſcend again on the ſame (Globe, 
part thereof imbibing the Earth a little 
way 3 the reſidue which the Earth .can- 
not receive flowing through thoſe infi- 
nite number of Cakals that condudt it 1n- 
to the Ocean, which in all probability is 
much more than ever was exhaled from 
it towards the forming: of ſo great 
Showers. 

A more plain demonſtration: of the 
forming of Raiz from thoſe Exhalations 
' may appear in theScheme here drawn : 
Fig. 1. 4. Repreſents the Superficies of 
the Earth, b. the Vapours that continu- 
ally aſcendi in all dry Weather, c. the Re- 

gion of the Air being the ſpongeous re- 
cepracl of the Aqueous Particles, 4. the 

Region which condenſeth thoſe 

Particles into drops of Rain, Snow Blanes, 

or Hail-Stones, e. the bodies of* fuch 

Condenfations or Clouds, f. the Clonds 

deſcending in drops, &c. g. the perſpi-. 

ring Vapours of the Earth, which __— 
a 
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all things growing on its Superficies, and 
afford matter for Fountains and daily 
Exhalations. 

After the ſame manner may thoſe Ca- 
taratts of Water that are poured on the 
Continent of Africa, that create the In- 
undation of the N;le, and other African 
Floods, be' produced. For it is difficult 
to imagine that thoſe Waters ſhould be 
brought from far, if we conſider what 
hath . been ſaid; and how ſmall the 
height of the Clouds are in compariſon 
of the diſtance of the Superficies of the 
Earth from the Center of. the ſame; the 
Semidiameter. of this Globe being about 
3500 Wiles, and the height of the Clouds 
about two Miles, ſuch Clouds muſt ap- 
pear to be very near the Earth. And 
the Original of Nzle being under the 
Meridian-Line, as Ludolphas in his Ethio- 
pic Hiſtory hath diſcovered, and much 
nearer than any former Author would 
allow it, 1s at leaſt 30 Degrees, or 1800 
Miles diſtance from its fall; And at the 
time of the Rains that fall ro raiſe that 
Flood, the Winds conſtantly blow out 
of the. North, as Mr. Sardys hath related ; 
. how then can it be imagined that ſo 
great and immenſe a quanity of Waters 
can 
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can be. carried from the Mediterranean- 
Sea to the Original of that Fed, ? But 
it is not difficult to imagine the cauſe of 


explained from the following ſecond 
Figure. - | 
This Figure Repreſents ſo much of the 
Superficies of the Globe as contains 30 
egrees, being near the length of: Nile 
from its head to its fall into the Mediter- 
ranean-Svea, according to the lateſt Dil- 
coveries, as at 4. 4. ' The line 6.6. is the 
diſtance from the Center to. the Circum- 
ference, divided into Exgliſh Miles 3 .that 
thereby may be perceived how near the 
Water-bearing-Clouds are to the 
which may be gueſſed. at by.the ſmall 
Line drawn on the Superficies of the 
Earth, at c. c. 4. d. repreſent the Sur: 
beams perpendicularly, darting over the 
23 Degrees and ; from the EnvinoTial, 
and a little obliquely on the 6 and ; re- 
maining Degrees without. the Tropic of 
Cancer at e. e. f. f. (hew the Vapours or 
Aqueous Spirits that are continually cx- 
haled from the ſubterraneous parts,” by 


* | the Virtual Influence” of the Sz; not 


only to furniſh the Air with matter for 
[ thoſe 
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thoſe plentiful Showers, but thoſe Foun- 
tains with Water , that throughout fl 


year, ſo plentifully flow from the midſt 
of ſo large and dry a Territory. 
The S#7 about the 10th of March is 
perpendicularly over the EquinoiFial-Line, 
It' is ſuppoſed that then the Nile be- 
gins 3 and about that time the influence 
of the Sz may forceably attra& from 
the inner parts of the Earth an abun- 
dance of thoſe particles of Water that 
. may cauſe ſo great Rains that ſhortly 
after happen. And as the Sz» moveth | 
towards the Tropic of Cancer , fo doth}. 
its Influence operate : For from the mid- 
dle - of April to the tenth of June the. 
Winds begin to riſe from the Meridian- 
Line to the Tropic of Cancer, and ſome 
ſhort Showers fall during that time. * * 
Thefe Vapours 'or Exhalations thus 
attratted by degrees, ſo ſoon as they 
touch - the cold Region, are condenſed I. 
and diſtil gattatize m ſmaller Showers; 
but after the Szzs longer continuance } 
over thofe parts, and the attraftion grow- 
ing more ſtrong; thoſe Showers or Con- 
denfations are the greater, that from the 
"$75 entrance mto Cancer they encreaſs, | 
and during the + month of Jaly, and 
| whilſt 


of Rains, Snow; &c. 
whilſt the Sw is it Leo, the Rains are 
very violent, 'and then by degrees leflen 
till they end,” which is abour the time of 
the ' Sus croſſing the Equinoial-Line in 
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ts Rewurn towards the Southern- Hemi- 


ſphere. | 

So that it may with t reaſon and 
probability 'be ſtppoſed © that the daily 
Perſpirations and Exþalations from this 
Globe of Earth age treaſared in the ſpon- 
geotis body of Air during the diſconti- 
nued:rimes of Razr, which in ſome parts 
of the Coutitry through which the Nile 


MJ: rims, happens to be from- the end- of 


September to the beginning of April; and 
that afterwards the more dire& Influ- 


, , . : 


ence of : the Iu penetrating deeper into 
the bowe the Earth, doth excite the 


hear that i re. (For it #'by none 
_ deftied,” that the deeper any Mines or 
 Cavities are ſunk mto the Earth, the 
-- Warmer is it, ) which cauſeth ſo great 
a perſpiration of that -Myxdane Spirit, or 
| of Aqueous Particles, that they fill and 
expand' the Arr. ho" 
"The - Swn-bearrs penetrating through 
the Air, thus replete 'with moiſture, may 
* be the cauſe of thoſe preat heats that 


are between it and the Earth, For the. 


Sun 


| Of. the Original 
Sun gives a greater heat, through Glaſs, 
than through, the Azr. oply. And the 


more of moiſture there is / in the Azr, } 


ſo it be finely rarified and tranſparent 


(as expanded Air 1s) the more violent is . 


the-heat of the Syn-beams penetrating 


through it. z and ſach ſultry heats gene- 


rally preceed Rains. or, Lempelſts in the 
SUMMEr-time. - 

- After the. Celeſtial and Central Sun 
have thus furniſhed the. Air, with, Matter, 
the ſtronger mfluence. of ; the. Celeſtial 
Sr raiſeth- or. attraceth, the. ſame unto 
the cold. Region of the Air, which by 
moſt. 1s ſuppoled ,not.to. be.,above two 


Miles and; + or. three; Miles above., us, | 


where thoſe. Particles of, Warer,ſo finely 
rarified,.are..;condenfed: , byy.cold, into 
more. denſe or groſs BadieM, which, at- 
tain the forms of Clouds, and. ſoon / find 
their way downwagds. w ts) 
Where the Air is more grols, the, Ex- 
halition weak, and the ſaperior: Region 
temperate, as. in. the more oblique or 
Northerly .parts, there the diſtillations 
are {maller, | But where the Exhalations 
are ſtrong and forceable, the ſuperior 
. Region extream cold, and the Air more 
Rare, as its nearer the Equinodial-Line 


- © than 


| 
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than at great diſtance, -as 4ppears by 
the ſeverity of the cold on the Pico wa 


| Texeriffe, and other Sontherly Mountains, 


where the Snows he throughout the year, 
there the Rains are violent and extr,cam. 

From theſe Exhalations rarifted may 
Winds and Tempeſts proceed': For when 
approacheth, gthe Tropic of Can- 
cer, the Clouds and Northern Winds 
move towards thoſe Parts (as may be 
ſappoſed) by attraftion. For the jnflu- 
ence of the S## attracts thoſe exhaled 
Vapours from- thoſe Northert Parts of 
Africa (that lie low on the Mediterranean- 
ſhore) ſomewhat farther on the Continent, 
where the cold Region of the Air hath 
more power to condente them than on the 
Egyptian coaſt (where it ſeldom rains) from 
Which Vapours proceed thoſe Winds: As 
may be obſerved in this Ifhnd , that 
Winds oftentunes proceed from moving 
Clouds, ſometimes from one fide of the 
Cloud.and ſometimes from the other. And 
it is alſo obſerved, that foon after Miſts 
afcend the | Hills, Winds as well as Rains 
follow: Therefore Winds may not be 
ſuppoſed to derive their Origmal front 
any remote Cauſe. 


"Bur it may. be objected, That thoſe 
Ic: 0 


great 
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Of the Original 
eat Rains that water the vaſt Africer 
erritory, over which the Nile flows, are 

the Exhalations from the Mediterranear- 

Sea carried by the Northern Winds over 

it, at the times when the Nile begins to 

To which it may be anſwered, That-tt 
is very improbablg that ſo great a quan- 
tity of Water can be exhaled out of that 

Sea, and carried ſo near to ' the Earth, to 

ſo great a diſtance as the head of Nile, 


without being demitted before it come a 


quarter of the way 3 the greatneſs of the 
Burthen and the thinneſs of the Ar con- 
ſidered, ſuch a Phenomenon is not rea- 
ſonably to be demonſtrated, nor 1s it 
eaſily apprehenfible to confiſt with Na- 
ture. | 

For thoſe Rains that fall on thoſe 
Parts muſt be great, for that they water 
a vaſt dry Territory, which may require ; 
ſeveral inches of Water to moiſten it, 
two or three Foot in depth, beſides the 
railing of ſo great a Flood as the Nile, 
which increaſeth from June 17th to Sep- 
tember 24th, and then runs in a declin- 
ing condition till May following 3 which 
River 1s faid co water, by its divided 
Streams, the Land of Egypt, at the mo 

| c 
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thereof about 140 Miles in. breadth, or i 


the weight of the Sea that enforceth the 


' partbeinglighterandleſs falt.to the aſcent 
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at leaſt its fertile part, and uſually riſeth 
24 Cubits dicular at the height of 
its Flood, as Mr. Saxdy: relates. 

Now p — non = __ their 
Original ſole xhalations from the 
Sea, as is nor Se Be 1 to be ſuppoſed 3 
then is it very likely that they may be 
Exhalations frem the Earth: And if they 
are ſuch, then may all perenmal Foun- 
tains be derived from the ſame Original. 
For thoſe Aqueous - Particles that from 
the warm interior parts of the Earth, are 
attracted by the Ss ſuperior Influence, 
or otherwiſe howſoever to the _— 
cies thereof, may part of them perſpire, 
and part be intercepted - by: Minerals, 
Vegetables, &c. and other part by the 
cold Rocks, Sands, Clays, Chalk, or the 
like, be condenſed into Fountains. | 

If therefore that Rains and Fountains | F 
have the ſame Original , then is it not 


Waters through ſmall ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſages to the middle of Africa, or any 
oe place to the forming of Fountains. 
Nor is it the weight of the Saline ſaper- 
ficies of the Sea that preſfeth, the lower 
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of ch _high-and remote places. where 


fifty Forntains flow, as Mr. Hooke in 


his Micrography would have it. 

-* For thoſe large-Fonntams, or rather 
Floods that iflue out "of divers Moun- 
tatnous parts of the Warld; re too great 


' to be rved from Rains ;-and if en- 


forced thither: Aupogh ſubterraneal Ca- 
nals by the weight of the Sea , Whence 
then proceed Rains? And -'whence do 
proceed. thoſe "trickling Waters , and 
ny excelterrt' and exuberant Spring 
that iſſae out near the tops of the lefle 
Mountains about the Pico, as. Texeriffe,but 


| from thofe 'penetrating and peripiring 


- 


cold Rocks? CONE 7 aa | 

* If whats remiſed be true, then may 1t 
he demonſtrable how the Rivers, Floods, 
Fountains and Springs flow into the Sea, 
which ſupplieth the interior parts of the 


Farth with matter ſafficient to: maintain 
thoſe perfpiring vapours that 75 
afcend to maintain thoſe Riyers, >, | 


Streams condenſed by thoſe extream 


Fountains and Springs So. that there 


hath been, is, and ever ſhall be a perpe- 
toal Revolution of thoſe Waters in which 
is contamed the Natural ſpirit.and life of 
every Artimal, Vegetable and Mineral, in 
the ſubluner World, -" nl 


my Rains, Fuoh; bl 


The cauſes of the Ebbing and 
of the Sea, 'of Tem ſinds, Thun- 
ders, various diſpoſitions of Airs, Heats, 
Droughts , ec. are not difficult to 
be oraet the before-mentioned 
Powers and granted. 
For if you obſerve in Fig. 11. at g. how 
ſmall a proportion one of thoſe Aiviſi- 
ons 'of 10, inlts'i8" tor the ' Sertidiater 
of A then muſt one wilte be fo 
mu er, v, as I t WT Then 
conſider that the high 20.350 59 our 
European-Conlt js; not II 7 Foot 
2whick- is more: than) 71 
_ comzined int ONE” opti: th miles 


boar kf to puts þ 
ter of this Gtobe ; wage ly = ly 
” © poles that the lavar influence inn & 
ted by the ſolar, may by attraction 
e ſo ſmall a motion as the Flux of the 
eq But more of theſe Matters at ano- 
ther time. 
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Errata. | 


Py 5.1 '8. r. exhaled, | 27.1. 3.r. Jantng 


SP. 43-1. 20. r. Slide, - 1. 25. {liding, 
]. 26. r. Lixivium, p.71.1. 23. r. gently, 


Bir. 1 25. r. where, as, p.118. 1. 16. dele Roots 

in the middle of that hne, 1. 27. r. Uſe, and 

_ not, P.120. 1.14: r.Veſſels (their Skins) 

-the Vignerons- of all foreign Vin- 

pats be hemp pain . 1.18. r. peeling, p. 139. 

- 27-T. make 141. 1:6; r. deſcend,p.146. 

L 16: dele and, p. 156. 1. 16, x. Savory, p. 159. 

L-14-r. ith Þþ 196. L. 12. PG Þ 175.1. ult. 
dele not. 
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